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THE STaTE LEGISLATURE CF MICHIGAN 


By J. T. CASWELL 


Department of History and Political Science 
Michigan State College 


NE of the great principles of a Democracy is a representa- 
tive form of government. While it has undergone many 
changes during its long period of development, the primary 


purpose still remains the same—a means by which the elec- 
torate may have a voice in the government. While other great 
nations of the world, some of which have not given this prin- 
ciple a good trial, and while others, having tried out the prin- 
ciple, have rejected it and resorted to other forms of repre- 
sentation, we, the people of the United States, are still cling- 
ing to our representative form of government in spite of all 
its weaknesses and short-comings. If we lose our faith in a 
representative form of government, make fun of it, take no 
great active part in it, we may destroy one of the most im- 
portant principles of our Democracy. Admitting that it does 
not function as it should at all times, it still remains an ex- 
pression of our democratic ideal and deserves our support in 
every possible way. The fault-finding and the criticism which 
it now receives may not be due to our legislative bodies not 
functioning as we wish, but to the fact that the electorate and 
the press do not understand the problems related to their func- 
tions. There are already too many people in this country who 
have lost faith in our representative government and who are 
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prepared to overturn the same and adopt new forms of con- 
trol. I suspect that it will take a long time to educate the peo- 
ple of Michigan to appreciate our State Legislature and give it 
the respect to which it is entitled. Our educational institutions 
have spent most of their energy in creating a sort of economic 
man, interested in making a living, but not very well trained 
in social responsibility nor political thinking. The purpose of 
this survey is to examine the legislature of Michigan and in- 
dicate its significance to the people of Michigan and others 
who may be interested. 

There are 100 members in the House of Representatives and 
32 in the Senate. These members come from all walks of life. 
In the House, there are 28 farmers, 10 merchants, 14 lawyers, 
4 insurance men, 3 school teachers and 41 others who repre- 
sent nearly as many vocations. In the Senate, we find 2 farm- 
ers, 8 lawyers, 7 merchants, 3 salesmen, 3 newspapermen, 2 in- 
surance men and 7 other men who represent other vocations. 
These men are selected by the electorate in local areas, and in 
most cases those who are chosen represent some local economic 
interest, have some standing in the eyes of their followers, and 
are usually of such prominence that they reflect fairly well 
the economic interests of their constituency. From the point 
of view of vocational interests, one must sqgy that the State 
Legislature of Michigan ranks very high. There are some who 
think that the agricultural interests are over represented, but 
the survey does not show that the farmers are getting too much 
legislation that is particularly beneficial to them—at least I 
find no evidence to support this point. 

One hears a great deal that the members are not well edu- 
cated and have not been properly trained for the tasks for 
which they are elected. There are 34 college graduates in the 
House of Representatives and 15 in the Senate; there are 15 
members in the House who have attended other institutions 
of learning after being graduated from high school; there 
are 25 members in the House and 10 in the Senate who have 
completed four years of high school. These figures show that 
from an educational point of view, the members of the State 
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Legislature are fairly well trained. It might be added that on 
the whole, the members are far above the average in training, 
above the average of the voters who elect them to office. From 
observation, it would seem that the members of the State 
Legislature perform their functions so well, that we as mem- 
bers of the electorate should give them our support in every 
possible way. As you see them working either on the floor or 
in the committees, an ordinary observer would not be able to 
detect the difference between those who have had the advan- 
tage of a college training and those who have not. Some of the 
leaders in the House possess only a common school education. 

As to age and experience; the members, as shown by their 
experience before they entered the legislative halls, have been 
either members of a County Board of Supervisors, have held 
local political offices or were former members of the State 
Legislature. In the House of Representatives of 1941, only 21 
out of the 100 were inexperienced to the legislative processes 
of the State Legislature. The remaining 79 had training in the 
legislative processes before this recent session. In the Senate, 
84% were old members. The average age of both chambers is 
about 47 years. While it might be profitable to have our mem- 
bers better educated along economic lines, at present I do not 
know of any machinery by which it could be done. On the 
other hand, I do not know how we could improve our repre- 
sentatives very much in relation to age and experience. 

One of the problems that has been difficult to adjust is that 
of proportional representation. The idea of trying to repre- 
sent areas and people at the same time is one that has been 
very perplexing to all statesmen. The plan of having the Sen- 
ate represent the territorial areas and the House represent the 
people has not been generally accepted with much enthusiasm. 
Consequently, a sort of compromise plan has been adopted in 
Michigan. The total population of Michigan is divided by the 
number of representatives or senators, giving a quota of 48,432 
for the House and 151,522 for the Senate. Then the State is 
divided into districts according to the quotas. This plan did 
not work badly in the agricultural stage of our development, 
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but it has not worked well under our industrial era, since 
legislatures dominated by the agricultural interests refused 
to change the boundary lines with the shifting of our popu- 
lation from the rural areas to the industrial centers. In addi- 
tion, the constitutional provision known as the moiety clause, 
which provides that any county with a population of 114 times 
the quota shall be entitled to 2 representatives but does not 
apply to the cities, led to over representation of the rural areas 
and under representation of the urban areas. The operation 
of the Michigan plan is as follows: The county is the unit of 
representation with the constitutional limitation that those 
counties whose population is less than the quota may be 
joined together to form a representative or senatorial dis- 
trict, or counties whose population approaches the quota may 
form a district, or counties that possess cities whose popula- 
tion is equal to the quota or more, such counties may be di- 
vided by the Board of Supervisors into representative dis- 
tricts or by the State Legislature into senatorial districts. 
However, cities cannot be divided into representative dis- 
tricts and if any city is entitled to more than one representa- 
tive, they are elected from the city at large. Let us observe 
how the system actually works in Michigan. 

There are 35 counties that have been united into 15 dis- 
tricts whose population for each district does not exceed 62% 
of the quota, and in some cases only 35% of the quota. These 
districts are over represented very much. Thus Cheboygan and 
Otsego counties that form a representative district have a 
population of only 17,056, which is only about 35% of the 
quota. Then, there are 34 counties of Michigan which have a 
population large enough to be formed into 34 representative 
districts. There is a great variation in the population in each 
of these counties. Manistee County has a population of 17,409 
and Macomb County has 77,146, yet each of these counties has 
one representative. It is evident from these figures that some 
adjustment should be made. There are 14 counties that have 
cities whose populations entitle them to one representative 
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or more. Thus Lansing in Ingham County has a population of 
about 80,000 but has only one representative, while the rural 
areas of Ingham County have a population of about 16,000, yet 
that portion is entitled to one representative. Wayne County 
with the City of Detroit is another glaring example of under 
representation. Detroit has seventeen representatives for a 
population of 1,509,163, or one representative for about 90,000 
people. While I have spoken at length of the inequalities of 
representation in the House, the same condition exists in the 
Senate. There is no question that some adjustment will have to 
be made in the near future and the question remains as to 
what type of adjustment will be workable. Wayne County, 
through its Board of Supervisors, submitted a plan by which 
it would be willing to compromise on having 8 senators— 
they now have 7—regardless of future increases in population, 
providing that the remaining counties of the State be willing 
to give Wayne County representation based upon a propor- 
tional basis. Nothing came of the plan. In 1942 the people 
will be given an opportunity to vote on whether or not they 
wish to have the constitution revised, and it is very evident 
that this problem of proportional representation will loom up 
for consideration. In fact, it may cause the rural people to 
vote negatively on the question of calling a State Convention 
at all. 

Looking at the State Legislature from the viewpoint of its 
ability in the law-making processes, it might be well to con- 
sider how proposed laws come before the members. Some of 
them originate among certain pressure groups such as the 
Farm Bureau, the Michigan Education Association, the 
Grange, the Consumers Light and Power Company and 
others. Most of the laws, however, are only revamped old laws 
to meet changed conditions. Out of the 190 Senate bills that 
were enacted into law, 145 of them consisted of revised old 
legislative acts that had been passed in former years. House 
bills that were enacted into law were about in the same pro- 
portion. Any member of the House or Senate may introduce 
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one or many bills. Thus Senator Brake from Stanton intro- 
duced 67 bills of which 33 were enacted into laws. The mem- 
bers of the party that has a majority vote in either chamber 
will usually introduce more bills than the members of the 
minority party. The members of the Democratic Party which 
numbered 32 out of 100 in the House, introduced 191 bills or 
about 1/3 of the 599 bills that were introduced, but only 44 of 
these were enacted into laws. These laws represented about 
1/5 of the 222 laws that were passed. The 68 Republicans in- 
troduced 408 bills of which 178 were enacted into law. Thus 
the Republicans were able to have more bills passed per per- 
son than the Democrats. About the same proportion was found 
in the results of the Senate. 10 Democrats introduced 101 bills 
and 22 Republicans introduced 358. Of the total of 190 of these 
which became law, 19 were introduced by Democrats and 171 
by Republicans. The ratio of the bills passed by the Demo- 
crats to those passed by the Republicans per person is about 
1.9 to 7.7. Perhaps this sort of ratio ought to be expected. 
After the bill has been introduced, it is referred to a com- 
mittee. The purpose of the committee is to determine the con- 
tent of the bill and evaluate the same. The number of com- 
mittees varies from time to time, but at present, there are 69 
in the House and 26 in the Senate. The number of men on each 
varies a great deal, depending upon the importance of the 
committee. In every type of organization which employs the 
committee system, there are a few committees whose position 
in the legislative process is very important. In the Senate, the 
following committees are considered most essential: banks 
and corporations, judiciary, -state affairs, finance, taxation, 
and municipalities. These committees received 241 bills or 
52% of a total of 459 that were introduced. There were 4 com- 
mittees of the Senate that received no bills this year. A similar 
condition exists in the House. The judiciary, towns and coun- 
ties, state affairs, ways and means, general taxation, and the 
educational committees are the most important committees 
of the House. These committees received 54% of the total bills 
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introduced. There were 30 committees that received no bills. 
The Judiciary Committee alone received 106 bills of which 54 
were enacted into law. 5 committees received only one Dill, 
while 3 others received only 2 bills each. That is the reason 
why members who wish to take an active part in the legislative 
process, strive to become members of the most important com- 
mittees. To be placed on committees that receive scarcely any 
bills and which do not meet very often, places such members 
at a great disadvantage, since most of the work of legislation 
occurs in the committees. When a bill arrives in the hands 
of the committee, almost anything can happen to it. The 
committee may carefully study the bill and come to the de- 
cision that it should not receive further consideration, then 
the bill will not be reported out. Of the 599 bills introduced 
into the House, 249 or about 40% of these were not reported 
out. The Senate committees killed the Senate bills introduced 
in about the same ratio. While there is a device by which a 
committee may be compelled to report a bill out, it is seldom 
used. In other cases, the committee members may not like the 
bill as framed, but think its contents to be worthy, and re- 
vamp it. 

If a bill is successful in being reported out upon the floor, 
it is debated by the Committee of the Whole. This is a com- 
mittee of the entire House, but a majority of the entire mem- 
bership must be present. The rules committee arranges the 
program to some extent, but since its ultimate purpose is to 
provide for freedom of expression, no journal minutes are kept. 
Here a bill may be passed to a third reading or may be laid 
upon the table from which it may never arise. 47 House bills 
met their Waterloo in this fashion or by failure to obtain a 
majority vote upon the third reading. This left 303 bills to 
be sent to the Senate, of which 81 were killed, leaving a re- 
mainder of 222 bills that were enacted into law. About the 
same results came from the Senate. Out of the 459 bills that 
were introduced, 183 or about 40% were killed by the Senate 
committees. Out of the 276 bills that were sent to the House, 
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only 190 passed the test. Out of 1,058 bills that were intro- 
duced into both chambers, only 412 emerged—a loss of 60%. 


From the above, the number of bills that were rejected by the 
Committees of the Whole from both chambers—47 Senate bills 
in the House and 8&6 House bills in the Senate—is not very 
great. However, there is one fact that must not be overlooked 
and that is that each chamber does provide a check upon the 


other. Of course there may be bills that pass the House in 
which the members may have some idea that the bill is not 
worth a great deal, trusting that the members of the Senate 
may do their duty and kill the bill. 

The question of party partisanship in the legislative process 
is very interesting. The House sent 303 bills to the Senate 
of which 222 were passed. 172 of these bills passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote by either party, 21 with only one 
dissenting vote, and 7 others with only 3 dissenting votes, 
leaving only 12 bills that passed with a dissenting vote of 
more than 3. In none of the bills that were passed was there 
any great evidence of party alignment shown in the voting 
process. This may have been that due to the type of bills 
passed, there were no partisan issues involved. Even bill No. 
299 over which there was so much controversy due to the fact 
that the Governor vetoed several appropriation items, passed 
the House by a vote of 70 to 9 and the Senate by a vote of 25 
to 0. The only partisanship that was shown on the bill was 
when the Republicans of the House attempted to overide the 
vetoes of the Governor. The vote in each case was very nearly 
a party partisan vote. The voting either in the Senate or the 
House on the 412 bills that were passed did not show in par- 
tisanship in so far as the record of the voting demonstrated, 
but the vote to override the Governor’s veto was a different 
thing. Outside the peculiar situation in which this veto con- 
troversy arose, members of the legislature of 1941, after their 
election, settled down to pass such legislation as they deemed 
beneficial to the people of the State of Michigan. 
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After studying the procedures, the accomplishments and 
the attitudes of the members of the State Legislature of Mich- 
igan, I am convinced that they are a very high type of Amer- 
ican citizens, honest and efficient, who attempted to give the 
people of Michigan the best of their intelligence and energy 
so that our representative system of government may con- 
tinue. Let him who has lost faith in our representative gov- 
ernment, study the whole legislative process with an open 
mind, and I am fully convinced that he will change his mind. 
The time has come when our representative system must be 
supported by all of us, and while it has inherent weaknesses, 
it is without question better than any known type of dictator- 
ship. My personal opinion is such that I challenge any person 
to find a dishonest man in the 1941 legislature of Michigan. 





GREAT Lakes History—1615-1815 


By Ivan Watton 
University of Michigan 


HE history of the Great Lakes has been closely connected 

with the history and development of two nations, the 
United States and Canada, and intimately with the history 
of Michigan and the other territories about them. The potential 
value of these great inland bodies of water was recognized by 
the early discoverers and explorers, and during the three cen- 
turies that have elapsed since the accomplishments of these 
men the Lakes have been of increasing value and influence. 

Their discovery, exploration, and exploitation extended over 
much of the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth came the establishment of the first permanent set- 
tlements on their shores and the struggles of three nations and 
the native Indians for their possession. Since then has come the 
settlement of the entire region and an unprecedented commer- 
cial and -industrial development made possible by the trans- 
portation facilities they provided. 

Before the occupation of the Great Lakes by Europeans, they 
were prized by the native Indians, and according to tradition 
they were fought for by the hostile groups which dwelt upon 
their shores. The continued warfare between the scattered 
tribes of the Algonquin family from the north and their Huron 
allies east of the lake still bearing their name and their com- 
mon enemy the powerful Iroquois from south of Lake Ontario 
so dissipated the strength of these formerly powerful tribes 
that the white invaders had comparatively little difficulty in 
occupying the entire region. Only on two occasions, which will 
be noted later, did they seriously threaten the onward march 
of white occupation. As the Indians have had but a minor in- 
fluence upon the type of civilization that has grown up about 
the Lakes, our chief concern here is with the activities of those 
people who built the order that exists at present. 
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DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. 


HE first white men to look upon the broad waters of the 

Great Lakes and the country about them were Norman 
French. As early as the summer of 1535 when little or nothing 
of the new world was known the explorer Jacques Cartier sailed 
a thousand miles up the St. Lawrence river to the vicinity of 
the site of the present city of Montreal where rapids impeded 
his further progress. Other French adventurers came after him, 
and during the century following, while the English were mak- 
ing their precarious settlements on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Spanish were exploiting the coast to the southward, the 
French penetrated far into the heart of the new world to the 
region of the Great Lakes. 

Algonquin Indians who visited the frontier trading post 
at Quebec with their furs gave fragmentary accounts of large 
bodies of water lying to the westward and aroused the hopes 
of the French of discovering a trade route to the Orient which 
country they thought lay on the western shores of these 
waters. Samuel de Champlain, the great explorer, founder of 
Quebec, and later Governor of New France, was the first to 
organize an exploration trip into the unknown western wil- 
derness, beyond the head of navigation on the St. Lawrence. 
His Indian guides took his party by way of the Ottawa River, 
Lake Nipissing, and French River in birch bark canoes to 
Georgian Bay which he reached on July 28, 1615. A short time 
before Champlain’s arrival, however, the Recollet missionary 
Le Caron had arrived at the same point with an advanced 
party of returning natives. It is also quite probable that 
Etienne Brulé, one of a number of young men whom Champ- 
lain had sent out a few years before to live with the Indians 
and learn their mode of living, language, and the nature of the 
country, had reached Lake Huron in his wanderings. To the 
energies and initiative of Champlain, however, is due our 
first definite information regarding the Great Lakes. Le Caron 
at this time, five years before the landing of the Mayflower at 
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Plymouth, established a mission at the southern end of Geor- 
gian Bay amid the Huron villages. 

Before making this expedition of discovery, Champlain had 
assisted local tribes against the Iroquois who made frequent 
forays into their territory, and to gain the friendship of the 
Hurons he at this time joined them on another military ex- 
pedition against the common enemy and travelled with them 
southeastward to Lake Ontario which they reached in the 
early autumn of the same year, crossed, and made their at- 
tack which was of questionable success, and returned. Champ- 
lain’s journal does not make clear whether they crossed the 
open lake or skirted the eastern end, but does record the deep 
impression made upon him by the magnitude of the lake. 
These military ventures were to have far-reaching consequences 
as they gained for the French the lasting enmity of the Iro- 
quois, shut them out from the lower lakes, and focused their 
energies upon the region of the Upper Lakes and the Ottawa 
River route, and thus account for the establishment of the 
first important religious, military, and trading center in the 
West on the Straits of Mackinac and the Sault de Ste. Marie. 

Brulé is credited with the discovery of Lake Superior. It is 
probable that he reached the locality on the Sault as early as 
the winter of 1618-19. In 1621 he made the first recorded jour- 
ney up the St. Mary’s River beyond the rapids and on to the 
eastern end of the lake. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another of 
Champlain’s trained frontiersmen, traversed by canoe the 
Straits of Mackinac, or Michilimackinac as the French called 
this water, and skirted the north shore of Lake Michigan to 
Green Bay; and, thinking that he detected traces of the Chi- 
nese tongue in the speech of the natives, he donned a spec- 
tacular Chinese robe which he carried for the purpose and ad- 
dressed the assembled natives. On this same journey Nicolet 
heard of a ‘great water’ on to the westward which he took to 
be the ocean, but which undoubtedly was the Mississippi River. 

Lake Erie, the last of the Great Lakes to be discovered, is 
not known to have been visited by white men until nearly four 
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decades later. In 1669 the young trader-explorer Louis Joliet 
and the younger but noted voyageur Jean Peré had reached 
the Sault, Peré over the difficult portage route from Lake On- 
tario to Georgian Bay, and Joliet probably over the Ottawa 
route, on a mission to locate the copper mines which the In- 
dians had described at the settlements. They were also expected 
to find a canoe route from Montreal westward to the lakes that 
did not have the many laborous portages of the Ottawa river. 
While at the Sault they rescued from the stake an Iroquois 
prisoner and learned from him of a new and easy route to the 
St. Lawrence. With him as a guide they at once set out south- 
ward down Lake Huron, through the St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers and along the north shore of Lake Erie, and portaged 
to the west end of Lake Ontario where by pure accident they 
met a party containing René Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la 
Salle and two missionaries, René de Galinée and Frangois Dol- 
lier, who were on a westward journey, LaSalle to find a trade 
route to the western ocean, and the missionaries to work 
among some Lake Michigan Indians. La Salle changed his 
plans and returned with Joliet; the two missionaries continued 
on, and after wintering on the north shore of Lake Erie they 
ascended the rivers and Lake Huron to the Sault. Galinée’s 
journal gives a detailed account of this first recorded journey 
up this great waterway. 

The lull in exploratory activities between the time of the 
early journeys to the Upper Lakes and the discovery of Lake 
Erie was caused by a fierce uprising of the Iroquois, who in 
1648 practically exterminated the Hurons, martyred their 
white missionaries, and continued on their victorious invasion 
to the gates of the French settlement on the lower St. Lawrence 
and also westward to the head of Lake Superior, destroying 
and driving before them the fleeing bands of the Algonquin 
tribes into the hostile Sioux country. The Iroquois spread 
terror and destruction throughout this large area, demoralized 
the fur trade which had grown up, stopped all exploration, and 
seriously threatened the advance of the white man into the 
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Lakes region. They at this time established villages north of 
Lake Ontario, and for many years preyed upon the French 
settlements and their commerce with the West. It was not un- 
til the early 1660’s that Iroquois hostility subsided sufficiently 
to permit French access to the region with any degree of 
safety. 

In the meantime, however, two hardy French traders, Piérre 
Esprit Radisson and Sieur de Grosseilliérs, did venture into 
the forbidden area, eluded their enemies, and did much ex- 
ploring and trading. In 1654 they successfully reached the 
Sault and, preceeded only by Brulé, continued on to Lake 
Superior, traversed it to its western end, and spent two years 
trading among the Sioux Indians and exploring their country. 
In the spring of 1856 they set out eastward with a flotilla of 
fifty canoes loaded with furs and a mixed band of Indian 
canoemen. They eluded the Iroquois and finally reached Quebec 
amid a cannon salute from the fort and a grand display. This 
was the precursor of the great annual caravans which in later 
and more settled times were to pour the fur riches of the 
lakes country upon the European market. On later ventures 
to the west they penetrated beyond Green Bay, probably to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. 

Among the first white men to come to the shores of the Great 
Lakes, both before and after the Iroquois uprising, were the 
French missionaries, particularly the Jesuits, and to their “Re- 
lations”, or reports to their Superiors, we are indebted for 
a large part of our information regarding this early period. 
These men, fired by the intense religious zeal of the parent 
monastic orders in France, came to the new world for only one 
purpose—to Christianize the Indians—and with a determina- 
tion and enthusiasm which withstood extreme deprivations, 
hardships, and at times torture and martyrdom, they accom- 
panied or preceded the explorers and traders to the most re- 
mote Indian villages. 

Mention has been made of the Récollet mission established 
on the south shore of Georgian Bay among the Huron Indians, 
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five years before the arrival of the Pilgrims in the new world, 
and of the torturing and death of its priests at the hands of 
the Iroquois. As early as 1641 the missionaries Jogues and 
Raymbault were preaching to two thousand assembled natives 
at the site of the present city of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, a 
favorite gathering and dwelling place for the Indians because 
of the abundance of fish obtainable from the rapids. 

After the Hurons and Algonquins had been driven from the 
Upper Lakes region, Father Ménard, a former worker at the 
Huron mission, was among the first to attempt to restore them 
to their formeg homes. In 1660 he came from the St. Lawrence 
settlements for that purpose, and while crossing the portage 
at the base of Keeweenaw Peninsula with a single Indian com- 
panion, was lost and never seen again. Five years later, but still 
before William Penn had established his settlement at Phila- 
delphia, Father Claude Allouez came from Montreal by canoe, 
reached the fugitive Hurons at Chequamegon Bay near the head 
of Lake Superior, and established a mission among them on the 
southwest shore of the bay which he called La Pointe du St. 
Esprit, and which was later abbreviated to La Pointe. A few 
years later he was relieved here by Father Jacques Marquette 
in order to establish a mission among the Indians and traders 
assembled at Green Bay. 

Marquette had arrived at the Sault in the summer of 1668. 
A log mission house had been constructed, with a palisade to 
protect it, and here he worked until the following year when 
he was relieved by Father Dablon, and sent west to La Pointe. 
While at this later place he planned to establish a mission 
among the Illini to the southward and to explore the great 
western river, but the growing hostility of the Sioux against 
the Hurons: and Algonquins in their territory forced these 
fugitives again eastward, and Marquette came with them and 
reached the Sault in 1671. The year before, Father Dablon had 
established the first mission on the Straits of Mackinac. His 
mission was on Mackinac Island. Upon Marquette’s return 
with his charges in 1671 he transferred the mission to the 
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mainland at Pt. St. Ignace. Because of its strategic location 
here at the gateway of the three Upper Lakes a trading post 
grew up about the Michilimackinac mission, which during the 
last quarter of the 1600’s was unrivalled in the West. Later 
this mission was established on the south side of the straits 
where it was maintained to the end of the French regime. 
From the mission at St. Ignace in the spring of 1673, the ex- 
perienced explorer-trader Joliet accompanied by Marquette dis- 
covered the upper course of the Mississippi River. They pad- 
dled down the Mississippi far enough to convince themselves 
that it flowed to the Gulf instead of to the western ocean. On 
his return from a second voyage by way of th® east shore of 
Lake Michigan Marquette died near the mouth of the river 
that now bears his name. 

The sincerity and industry with which the early mission- 
aries worked for the welfare of the natives as they understood 
it, was unbounded. Other missions in the region were founded, 
and many other priests came to devote their lives to them, yet 
their labors were to a large extent in vain. The natives, not far 
from the savage state, little understood the new doctrines. The 
priests in their attempts to protect the Indians against ex- 
ploitation, found themselves much of the time at cross pur- 
poses with the government officials. A still more effective 
opposition was the hostility of the Iroquois who thwarted their 
every effort to establish a settled order under the guidance of 
the Church and the French king. 

Two other men whose services in exploring the Great Lakes 
and vicinity at this time were of much significance were La- 
Salle and Sieur du L’Hut, or Dulhut as he is generally known. 
Mention has been made of the meeting of La Salle and Joliet 
at the western end of Lake Ontario in the summer of 1669. 
At this time La Salle was beginning his first venture westward. 
He had visions of establishing a great French empire in the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi valleys, and hoped to construct 
a chain of forts and trading posts to make the region secure 
for the French. He also had hopes of finding a trade route to 
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the Orient. Ten years after this first venture he set out, backed 
by Governor Frontenac and assisted by the able Henri de Tonti, 
on his great undertaking. He planned to construct two ves- 
sels for communication and transport purposes, one on the 
Lakes and one on the Mississippi. 

In the winter and spring of 1679 he constructed on the Ni- 
agara River above the Falls and rapids a 60-ton brig which he 
named the Griffin. This was the first vessel larger than an 
Indian canoe on the Upper Lakes. He had earlier constructed 
a smaller vessel of 10 tons which carried his equipment up the 
St. Lawrence and across Lake Ontario. While looking for a 
building site on the Niagara, Father Louis Hennepin and com- 
panions were the first to look upon the great cataract of Ni- 
agara. The Iroquois had reluctantly given La Salle permission 
to build his vessel on their domain, but ever unfriendly to the 
French, they harrassed his every act. On August 7, 1679, how- 
ever, with 34 men and his equipment for his second vessel 
aboard, the Griffin began her historic voyage up the uncharted 
and practically unknown lakes. Father Hennepin, the chron- 
icler of the voyage, tells in his volume “A New Discovery” of 
their eventful trip the length of Lake Erie, of their replen- 
ishing their food supply by hunting along the banks of the 
Detroit River, of naming Lac Ste. Clair in honor of the Saint 
on whose day they traversed it, of having difficulty in getting 
into the St. Clair River, of sending men ashore to tow the 
vessel through some sections of this river, of encountering a 
severe storm on Lake Huron, and of finally arriving at the 
mission at St. Ignace twenty days after leaving the Niagara 
River. 

Early in September La Salle set out across northern Lake 
Michigan leaving Tonti at the Sault to apprehend some of his 
advance traders who had deserted, and arrived at the entrance 
of Green Bay where the Griffin was loaded with the furs that 
some of his loyal traders had assembled there. On September 
18 the Griffin set sail on her return voyage and was never heard 
of again. Her fate is still a mystery. The voyage of the 
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Griffin was the first of an enormous number of others in later 
years, and the disaster that overcame her was likewise the first 
of an incredible number of later Great Lakes tragedies. La- 
Salle with the remainder of his followers in four canoes con- 
tinued on southward along the west shore of Lake Michigan 
and circled its southern end to the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River where he built a fort and awaited Tonti’s arrival. Later 
in the dead of winter he crossed the Michigan mainland with 
an Indian guide and then on to Montreal to attend his finan- 
cial affairs which on account of the loss of his vessel and her 
valuable cargo were in a serious state. Later he explored the 
Mississippi to its mouth and named the region Louisiana in 
honor of King Louis of France. On a still later venture he was 
assassinated by one of his mutinous followers on the Gulf coast. 

In 1680 Father Hennepin, still in the Lake Michigan country, 
was taken prisoner by the Sioux Indians and carried far up the 
Mississippi River and later rescued by Dulhut. 

This man in whose honor the city of Duluth is named, first 
came to the Lakes in 1678, and after wintering on the north 
shore of Lake Huron, ascended the St. Mary’s River with his 
followers, skirted the south shore of Lake Superior, and in 
midsummer reached the Sioux country which he took possession 
of for France. He spent the remainder of this season trading 
and exploring the. region and in cultivating the friendship of 
the natives. The following spring while at the headwaters of 
the Mississippi he heard of a white prisoner among the Indians 
240 miles still further west, and on arriving there found Father 
Hennepin whom he freed. He became an unusually successful 
trader and a recognized leader of the rapidly growing number 
of Frenchmen in the vicinity who had taken to the woods to 
win fame and fortune. He was shortly given responsible gov- 
ernment positions which he fearlessly administered. In 1683 
while commandant at Michilimackinac he apprehended, tried, 
and put to death two Indians who had plundered and murdered 
two French traders. Two years later he was relieved of com- 
mand here, and commissioned to build a fort at the foot of 
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Lake Huron to control the trade route to the Lower Lakes. 
He constructed and maintained for two years at his own 
expense a fort on the site of the later Ft. Gratiot where the 
city of Port Huron is now located. In later years after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Iroquois campaigns, he was in 1707 
placed in command of the post and fort at Detroit. 

In the midst of this epic period of exploration and the found- 
ing of pioneer missions about the Great Lakes, there was held 
at the Sault on the south bank of the rapids near the recently 
established Jesuit mission in the summer of 1671 a dramatic 
ceremony known since as the Pageant of Lusson. It was the 
ceremony in which the French took formal possession not only 
of the Lakes and surrounding country, but of a large share of 
the North American continent as well. On the appointed day 
the Sieur de St. Lusson, acting for Talon, Intendant of Can- 
ada, proclaimed with much formality and pageantry before a 
motley crowd of assembled voyageurs, traders, missionaries, 
and Indian tribes from all about the Upper Lakes that, “in the 
name of the most redoubtable sovereign, Louiv XIV, Christian 
King of France and Navarre, I now take possession of all these 
Lakes, Straits, rivers, islands, and regions lying adjacent there- 
to, whether as yet visited by any subjects or unvisited, whether 
stretching to the sea to the north or at the west, or on the 
opposite side extending to the south sea...” Father Allouez 
interpreted for the Indians. The ceremony was calculated to 
impress the Indians and strengthen French influence and au- 
thority which it was recognized was held all too lightly over 
this vast region. 

This event marks the first serious recognition on the part 
of the French government of the necessity of exercising some 
definite control over this great inland domain if the French 
were to continue to reap profits from it. Already English en- 
croachments from the Hudson River valley were being felt. 
Also English posts on Hudson’s Bay to the north were being 
formed. In this same year, 1701, a rude log fort with palisades 
was constructed near Marquette’s mission on the north side of 
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the Straits, and others soon followed at La Pointe, Green Bay, 
and the Sault. Dulhut built one in the Sioux country in 1678. 
La Salle, before starting on his great venture, had rebuilt and 
strengthened Ft. Frontenac at the foot of Lake Ontario, and 
as has been noted he built a fort at the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River late in 1679. In 1701, some years after Dulhut had built 
a fort at the foot of Lake Huron, Cadillac constructed the first 
fort on the present site of the city of Detroit. These were all 
located at strategic places where they commanded trade routes 
and from which furs could easily be sent down to Montreal or 
Quebec. 

These forts were usually mere log structures surrounded by 
palisades, and garrisoned by small groups of militia and 
habitans who were more settlers than soldiers. The officer in 
charge was often a clerk who managed the fur trade for tiie 
government and paid his men out of the profits rather than 
from funds appropriated by the home government. Near at 
hand always was the chapel of the Jesuits. The post on the 


Straits of Mackinac early became the most important in the 
whole territory. It became the place of deposit and departure 
between the great fur-bearing hinterland, the Upper Lakes 
shores, the Mississippi valley, and the Northwest, and the long 
canoe route to the lower St. Lawrence. 


The loose, undisciplined, far-flung government organization 
was unable to inforce its strict monopolistic regulations, and 
wholesale evasions came into being among the traders and even 
among the officials. No settled order was permitted to take 
root above the Lake shores, and the French began to find it 
difficult to cope with the increasing influence and competition 
of the English. The feudal regime of the French encouraged 
no settled activities, not even agriculture; and education, secu- 
lar as well as religious, was early in the hands of the Jesuits. 
Imigration was restricted, and not until Cadillac founded his 
settlement at Detroit was the establishing of permanent homes 
encouraged. The French who lived in the Lake posts were 
quite universally unlettered and had exceedingly little cultural 
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influence on the region. The enduring French names that have 
come down from this period are those of the great explorers and 
adventurers who departed when their work was over, and a few 
left journals. A body of voyageur songs and lore did come 
into existence, but has since become largely lost. 


THE FRENCH FUR TRADE 


HROUGH practically all of the century and a half of the 
T French regime of Michigan and the Upper Lakes region, 
the fur trade was the chief concern of the administration, and 
all efforts were made to facilitate and control it. The trade 
was early made a government monopoly and a licensing sys- 
tem was introduced which exacted a heavy tribute from the 
traders. Out of the profits of the fur trade were paid the 
expenses of the various government-sponsored exploration trips, 
the upkeep of the military establishment, and support of the 
struggling settlements, and also large incomes for nobles 
and officials in France which kept up their interest in this far- 
away region. The fur trade even provided a medium of ex- 
change. The beaver pelt, the most important in the trade, was 
used as such throughout the Lakes country, and was charac- 
teristically called “Michlimackinac Currency”. 

Up to the time of the Iroquois invasion the Algonquin In- 
dians brought their beaver, otter, ermine, sable, mink, and 
other furs from the interior to the settlements and traded 
them for weapons, strong drink, and trinkets. Later came the 
establishment of trading posts in the Indian country, and then 
came into being the great annual flotillas of fur-laden canoes 
between these posts and the St. Lawrence markets, from where 
trans-shipment was made across the Atlantic to France. On 
their return to the interior the canoes carried supplies and 
materials for the Indian trade. The route followed was that 
which Champlain opened on his first trip west—the Ottawa 
River, Lake Nipissing, and the French River to Georgian Bay. 
From here the canoes usually followed the North Channel be- 
hind the islands at the north end of Lake Huron to Mackinac. 
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From this central post, as the trade grew, branch routes led 
to the extremities of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior and 
the country beyond. This was the first commerce on the Lakes, 
and these canoemen who skirted the Lake shores were the first 
commercial navigators. Until near the end of the eighteenth 
century the light birch-bark canoe provided the only means 
of transportation and travel about the Lakes and between 
them and the settlements in the East. 

These canoemen were a hardy lot of young Frenchmen who 
lightly threw off their veneer of civilization and took up the 
strenuous, adventurous, and free life of the woods. They be- 
came expert canoemen, skilled in woods lore and in knowledge 
of the Indians. Later generations of them were of various 
mixtures of French and Indian. They were generally known 
as voyageurs, and proud of their occupation they guarded the 
name jealously. Hundreds of young men from the settlements 
disappeared into the wilderness, mostly to become roving 
voyageurs who paddled and portaged the birch canoes of the 
traders with their one or two ton cargoes of furs and supplies 
over rivers and lakes, hundreds of miles to the frontier posts, 
and returned to civilization for short riotous visits only once 
or twice a year. An official report for 1680 states that in that 
year over eight hundred so vanished from the lower St. Law- 
rence settlements. The voyageurs usually wore a picturesque 
costume consisting of deerskin moccasins and leggins reaching 
above the knees, an Indian breech cloth and short skirt, blue 
capote, red woolen cap, and a gaudy sash with a gay beaded 
bag or pouch hanging from it. Their songs, to the rhythm of 
which they paddled their canoes, were heard throughout the 
wilderness waterways. The arrival of a flotilla of fifty or more 
fur-laden canoes at Montreal or Michlimackinac with their 
three hundred or more singing or shouting voyageurs was an 
occasion for a wild celebration and a ceremony before the Gov- 
ernor-general or Commandant. To the frontier posts the ar- 
rival of a brigade of even a few canoes brought great excite- 
ment and the only news of the outside world. 
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Many of these men who later became irked by the government 
restrictions on the fur trade, became free traders and known 
as coureurs de bois, or runners of the woods, and smuggled 
their furs to the Eiglish and Dutch to the south or to the 
English outposts on Hudson Bay where they received greater 
returns for them and paid no government tribute for the privi- 
lege. They thus became outlaws in the eyes of the officials and 
were forced to spend their adventurous lives in the wilderness 
out of reach of the law. They usually took native wives and fre- 
quently adopted the Indian mode of living. 

To these unnamed hardy men both voyageurs and coureurs 
de bois, skilled in the wilderness lore, is due a large share of 
the credit given for the success of the explorers who employed 
them, and especially to them is due the enormous development 
of the fur trade of the later eighteenth century. The romantic 
voyageur, celebrated in story and song, is as indigenous to the 
region centering about the Lakes as is the cowboy to the west- 
ern plains. 


ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE LAKES 


CTIVITIES on and about the Upper Lakes did not change 
much during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Cadillac’s settlement at Detroit grew and attached to it In- 
dian tribes from the upper posts, and a small amount of agri- 
culture came into being, but the fur trade remained the chief 
concern. The French made little or no attempt to increase 
their armaments on the Upper Lakes so as to strengthen their 
control over them, and no armed vessels appeared on these 
Lakes at any time during the French regime. On the Lower 
Lakes where they felt less secure because of the increasing 
English and Iroquois threat, they did make some attempt to 
strengthen their position. On Lake Erie they constructed 
forts at Presque Isle (Erie, Penna.) and at Sandusky, and on 
Lake Ontario they strengthened Fort Frontenac at the lower 
end and the fort at the mouth of the Niagara River and they 
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also built another on the site of the present city of Toronto. 
At Fort Frontenac a small shipyard was constructed, the first 
on the Great Lakes, and during the second quarter of the 
century three small armed schooners and two armed brigan- 
tines were built there. 

During this same period the English were making good 
their claim to the south shore of the lake which they had ob- 
tained from the Iroquois. In 1727 they built a fort and trad- 
ing post at Oswego at the end of the Mohawk trail through 
the Iroquois country between the Lakes and the Hudson River, 
and they succeeded in diverting increasing amounts of the 
Lakes fur trade. 

By the middle of the century the near approach of the strug- 
gle between the two nations for the possession of the new 
world was becoming very evident to both England and France, 
and in 1754 the Seven Years War which embroiled much of 
Europe reached the English-French frontier in America. The 
English forces began a campaign which finally resulted in their 
capturing the recently constructed French outposts in the 
upper Ohio valley. In the first engagement at Fort Duquesne 
at the confluence of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers where the 
city of Pittsburg now stands and where the English General 
Braddock was disastrously defeated, Virginia militia under 
the young George Washington, and Indians and coureurs de 
bois under the young half-breed Charles Langlade from the 
Upper Lakes, took part on opposite sides. 

In this same year the French built at the shipyard at Fort 
Frontenac two additional naval vessels, a schooner and a sloop, 
and the year following two brigs and several gun boats, and 
the English at this same time built at their newly established 
ship yard at Oswego two armed sloops and three armed 
schooners. In 1756 they built at this yard four more vessels 
for their Lake Ontario squadron. The conflict actually reached 
the Lakes in June of this year when the miniature squadrons 
of the two nations met for a brief engagement. In September 
of this year, however, the French in a surprise attack captured 
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the English base at Oswego and destroyed the fort and ship- 
yard including the greater part of the English squadron, and 
then retired. In 1758 the English also in a surprise attack 
captured Fort Frontenac and nine French naval vessels and 
burned all except two of the largest. In the next year they 
took the French stronghold Fort Niagara at the mouth of the 
river and the two vessels being built there at the time arid thus 
broke the French line of communications. The English had 
earlier gained control of the mouth of the St. Lawrence and in 
this year, 1759, the great fortress at Quebec. New France em- 
bracing the Great Lakes and the vast interior of the continent 
was in a precarious position. The English with their provin- 
cial troops and Indian allies from the Five Nations then con- 
centrated both land and naval forces on the French forts on 
the Upper St. Lawrence and by September of the following year 
had penetrated to Montreal. The French, however, still held 
all their old posts on the Upper Lakes. On September 8, 1860, 
the French Governor-General Vaudreuil, faced with over- 
whelming enemy forces and with no help in sight, signed the 
articles which surrendered to England not only Montreal, but 
all the possessions which the French had earlier claimed at 
the Pageant of Lusson, and, although not a gun had been fired 
about the Upper Lakes in this war, the entire region passed 
from French control, and thus came to an end the hundred and 
forty years of the French regime. 


BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE LAKES 


FEW DAYS after the final surrender of the French at 
f . ovate an English detachment of 200 men under Major 
Robert Rogers set out in fifteen whale boats to occupy the 
forts on the Upper Lakes and reached Detroit late in the fall 
and Mackinac and the other posts the following spring. The 
entire chain of the Great Lakes was now under the control 
of the English. The English forces had subdued the French 
military, but had not won the affection of the settlers, traders, 
and coureurs de bois, nor had they gained the friendship 
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of the Indians in the region who for over a century had re- 
garded the English as their enemies. For about two years the 
fur trade and life about the various posts was quite deranged. 
The French organization and easy tolerance of the natives was 
gone and the English found it very difficult to adapt them- 
selves to the new situation. The Lower Lakes trade route was 
opened and much of the trade that did exist was diverted to 
the New York markets. 

In May of 1763 the Indians throughout the Lakes region 
dissatisfied with the treatment accorded them by the English 
military and traders rose under their great leader Pontiac in 
a united attempt to drive the newcomers from the region. The 
English garrisons were all small: twenty-seven at Presque Isle, 
thirty-five at Michilimackinac, fifteen at St. Joseph on south- 
eastern Lake Michigan, fifteen at Fort Miami, and a somewhat 
larger garrison at Detroit. Pontiac’s plans were carried out 
so secretly and so effectively that by early fall every fort on 
the Lakes west of Niagara was in the hands of the Indians 
except Detroit, which alone withstood the fury of the Indian 
siege and was undoubtedly saved only by the timely reinforce- 
ments and provisions brought by the armed vessels from Fort 
Schlosser on the Niagara River just above the portage. The 
surprise massacre which overcame Fort Michilmackinac, then 
located on the south side of the Straits, is described in detail 
in the journal of the English trader Alexander Henry who was 
present. This “Conspiracy of Pontiac”, as Parkman calls it, 
was the last serious native threat to the occupation of the 
Great Lakes by the whites. It came to an end the following 
spring with the approach of General Bradstreet’s relieving 
army, and the English once more occupied the Lakes posts. 

Following Pontiac’s uprising, British policy about the Lakes 
was once more aimed to exploit the fur trade. The British, 
continuing the former French policy, still excluded settlers. A 
royal proclamation issued in 1763 specifically forbade the 
issuing of titles to any land beyond the headwaters of the 
eastern rivers. In 1774 the Quebec Act extended the bound- 
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aries of the Province of Quebec to Hudson’s Bay on the north, 
the Ohio River on the south, and the Mississippi on the west, 
which placed the entire Lake’s region under the provincial ad- 
ministration of Quebec. This action was quite unacceptable 
to the eastern colonies as some of them had charter claims to 
at least the southern part of the region. 

The colonial War of Independence which came to a head 
in 1776 did not at once affect the Great Lakes. The field of 
action was limited to the East. The treaty of Paris in 1783 
by which England recognized the independence of the United 
States, established the boundary between the new nation and 
Canada as a line following the center of the lakes and connect- 
ing rivers from a point on the St. Lawrence where the river 
crosses the 45th parallel of latitude to the waterway leading to 
the Lake-of-the-Woods north of Isle Royale, with Lake Mich- 
igan entirely in American territory. The British were re- 
luctant to share the valuable fur trade, and claiming non- 
fulfillment on the part of the United States of some of the 
treaty provisions refused to give up the valuable ports of 
Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Michlimackinac, and other smaller 
ones, and continued to retain armed possession of the Lakes. 

During the latter part of the Revolutionary period there oc- 
curred, as a result of political entanglements in Europe, a 
singular armed invasion of the southern Lake Michigan region 
by Spanish troops from the lower Mississippi. In January, 
1781, a detachment of 65 Spanish militia and 60 Indians from 
St. Louis appeared before the small English garrison at the 
fort on the shores of southeastern Lake Michigan and de- 
manded their surrender, which order was promptly complied 
with. The Spanish commander then hoisted the Spanish flag 
and took possession of the surrounding country. The invaders 
remained only a day or so and after dividing among them- 
Selves and their Indian allies what spoils they could carry 
away and destroying all other stores, they departed. The pur- 
pose of the expedition was apparently to establish a Spanish 
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claim to the region, but no such claim was ever made, and the 
incident was largely forgotten. 

Shortly after the capitulation of Canada, ship building on 
the Great Lakes was placed under the control of the Provincial 
Marine, a naval organization, with the Governor-General of 
Canada at its head. No independent vessels were allowed. 
The number of vessels available, particularly above Niagara, 
were very limited. No shipping was permitted on the Lakes 
except in these government vessels and no traders were allowed 
in this disputed region except those licensed by government of- 
ficials. The purpose was to exclude the revolting colonists 
from the rich fur trade and to prevent the spread of disaffection 
into the region. Those few small vessels were wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demands, and the merchants, especially 
those at Detroit, lost heavily because of interest charges on 
goods laid down at the head of the Lakes and at Niagara, 
which frequently had to wait months for shipment. 

In 1785 a few privately owned vessels under command or 
control of naval officers were added and shipping noticeably 
increased. In this year the Northwest Company, which 
had been organized by a group of Montreal fur merchants 
two years earlier to bring order out of the chaotic con- 
ditions of the Upper Lakes fur trade and to compete with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, built the 75-ton sloop Otter above the 
rapids in the St. Mary’s River. This was the first vessel of 
these proportions to navigate Lake Superior. The Provincial 
Marine continued to dominate Great Lake shipping until 1788 
when the Canadian Inland Navigation Act came into force. 
It provided for the establishment of ports of entry, customs, 
vessel registry, compulsory survey, and clearance. It marks 
the beginning of modern commercial navigation on the Lakes. 

Participation in Lake shipping, particularly in the valu- 
able fur trade in the whole Upper Lakes region, was still de- 
nied to citizens of the rebelling American states to the south. 
American imigration into the Ohio valley was spreading north- 
ward toward the great Lakes. Tension between the two coun- 
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tries was becoming more and more noticeable. American 
settlers accused the British officials of instigating a series of 
Indian massacres which ravaged the frontier for a number of 
years and finally culminated in the military campaign of gen- 
eral “Mad Anthony” Wayne and his Indian treaty of 1795. 
In the following year the Jay treaty was effected between 
Great Britain and the United States, in which the American 
government agreed to indemnify the British citizens whose 
property had been confiscated when they migrated from the 
American colonies to the Imperial peninsula during the Rev- 
olutionary War, and Great Britain in turn agreed to evacuate 
the territory south of the boundary line agreed upon in 1783. 
By the autumn of 1796 the British flag had been lowered and 
the American raised at all the disputed Lake forts from Oswego 
to the head of the Lakes. The British garrison at Detroit re- 
tired to Fort Malden across the river and the Mackinac garrison 
to St. Joseph’s Island 40 miles eastward and the joint admin- 
istration of the Lakes by the United States and Great Britain 
began. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


HE CENTURY and a half of international peaceful re- 

lations upon the Great Lakes since the occupation of the 
southern shores by the United States have had only one in- 
terruption, the War of 1812, and that, to a large extent, had 
its causes elsewhere. Since that time there have grown up on 
opposite sides of the boundary of which the Lakes formed an 
important part two great nations whose rapid growth and long 
period of cooperation is unparalleled in history. The Lakes 
have been a dominant influence in the fortunes of each. 

The immediate effect on the American side of the boundary 
of the closing of hostilities was the establishing of a number 
of settlements. Even before the transfer of the forts, Moses 
Cleveland led a party of Connecticut pioneers to the shores of 
Lake Erie, where he founded the city that still bears his name. 
Buffalo, Sandusky, Toledo, and a number of others soon came 
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into prominence and a considerable merchant marine on the 
two lower Lakes developed in response to the growing demand 
and the free navigation of the Lakes which was now permitted. 
In 1796 the United States purchased the top-sail schooner 
Detroit, built at Detroit 10 years earlier, and armed it. This 
was the first United States naval vessel on the Lakes. The 
schooner General Tracy, 90 tons, was built at Detroit in 1801, 
and shortly afterward made the first trip up the Lakes to the 
mouth of the Chicago River. She had on board a company 
of soldiers for the newly established fort at that place. The 
year before, the Northwest company launched the brig 
Recovery, 150 tons, and in 1808, the schooner Perseverance, 80 
tons, to provide for the ever-increasing fur trade. In 1805 this 
company discovered that its Lake Superior post on the Grand 
Portage between Lake Superior and the waterway to the Lake 
of the Woods was on American territory, and they demolished 
it and built a stockaded village north of Isle Royale on the 
present site of Fort William. Three years after this, John 
Jacob Aster formed the American Fur Company, bought out 
the interests of Canadian companies south of the border, and 
began the extensive business which in a short time made him 
a multi-millionaire. The fur trade continued to be the most 
important and the most lucrative one about the Lakes, and 
the old companies were reluctant to share it with American 
intruders. Posts such as Detroit and Mackinac were domin- 
antly pro-Canadian in their sentiments. Jealousies grew 
about the Lakes frontier and on the ocean more serious dif- 
ficulties, which led to the outbreak of the War of 1812 between 
the United States on the one hand and England and her 
Canadian provinces on the other. 


THE WAR OF 1812 AND AFTER 


LTHOUGH the War of 1812, the last military dispute 
A wiicn involved the United States and Canada had its 
main causes elsewhere, the control of the Great Lakes and the 
valuable fur trade centering about them was a prominent con- 
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sideration, and the Lakes at once became one of the main 
theatres of action, particularly Ontario and Erie, and to a 
lesser degree, Huron. Both sides recognized the potential 
value of the Lakes. 

The details of this conflict need not be repeated here. The 
British and Canadians at once focused their attack upon their 
old posts of Detroit and Mackinac, and by General Hull’s sur- 
render of Detroit and the American military and naval forces 
at his command to the very able Canadian leader, General 
Isaac Brock on August 16, 1812, the Americans lost control of 
all the Lakes above Niagara and, therefore, of the American 
northwest. A surprise attack on the fort at Mackinac Island 
before the American commander had news of the outbreak of 
the war, took it without a shot and the garrison at Fort Dear- 
born, Chicago, upon evacuating the fort, was massacred by 
the Indians. When winter set in, the British flag was again 
flown over the Upper Lakes. 

During the second year of the war the tide turned in favor 
of the United States and culminated in one of the greatest 
historical events on the Great Lakes, the naval engagement on 
the west end of Lake Erie where the American squadron under 
command of Commodore Oliver H. Perry defeated the British 
squadron under command of Commodore Robert H. Barclay. 
Perry at this time was 28 years old, and Barclay 32. The battle 
took place off Put-in-Bay on September 10, 1815. Perry’s 
report of this victory to General Harrison in command of the 
American land forces at Sandusky read, “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours; two ships, two brigs, one schooner, 
one sloop.” This defeat broke the British communications and 
made possible American occupation of Detroit, Malden, and 
Sandwich, and the defeat of the retreating British army near 
Chatham, Ontario. In this latter “Battle of the Thames” oc- 
curred the death of Tecumseh, a second great leader of the 
Lakes Indians. He had joined forces with the Canadian troops 
in the hope of driving the American settlers from what is now 
known as northern Ohio and southern Michigan. 
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During this year and also in 1814 a considerable amount of 
fighting took place about the Niagara frontier and between 
the opposing squadrons on Lake Ontario, but no decisive 
action. An American attempt to dislodge the British at Mack- 
inac Island in August, 1814, failed, leaving the British in 
possession there until after the treaty of Ghent. The terms of 
this treaty as far as the Great Lakes is concerned, left the two 
nations just where they started: The International boundary 
was re-established as a center line through the Lakes and con- 
necting rivers. A survey under direction of the Joint Inter- 
national Commission established the line as far as the mouth 
of the St. Mary’s River in 1823, and from there through the 
Lake of the Woods it was established by the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty in 1842, 

With the ending of the War both the United States and 
Canada stopped all naval and military preparations on the 
Lakes, but each nation was suspicious of the other and made 
extensive plans for strengthening its naval armaments and 
fortifications. By an exchange of diplomatic notes, however, 
between Mr. Rush, American Secretary of State, and Mr. 
3agot, British minister at Washington, on April 28 and 29, 
1817, since known as the Rush-Bagot Agreement, both nations 
agreed to complete disarmament of the Great Lakes except that 
necessary for policing. On Lake Ontario each nation could 
maintain but one vessel, not exceeding 100 tons and armed 
with but one 18-lb. cannon, and on the other Lakes, each one 
was allowed two vessels of light tonnage and armament. All 
other naval vessels were to’ be dismantled. Although this 
agreement was not formally ratified as a treaty, its stipulations 
with only minor modifications have been closely followed up to 
the present time, and for over a century these great boundary 


waters have been without armaments of any kind except rev-. 


enue cutters, and by later agreement, training vessels for 
reserve naval militia. They have been free to the citizens of 
_ both nations on equal terms. One possible exception to this 
should be noted: each nation controls the fisheries on its own 
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side of the boundary and excludes commercial fishermen from 
the other. A decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
1870 made Lake Erie and the three upper Lakes “high seas”, 
and placed them in the same category for harbor and channel 
improvements and administration as American ocean waters. 
The ratification of the Boundary Waters’ Treaty in 1909 be- 
tween the United States and Canada placed International 
matters on the Lakes under the administration of an Interna- 
tional Joint Commission consisting of three members from 
each nation. Sailing courses and channels on the Lakes and 
connecting rivers now cross and re-cross the International 
boundary without any regard to it, and at the present time 
the two nations are negotiating a joint undertaking to im- 
prove the upper St. Lawrence River for navigation to the ocean. 

This long interval of peaceful cooperation has been uninter- 
rupted except for a few minor disturbances, such as the 1837 
Rebellion of Upper Canada and the Steamer Carolina incident 
of the same year, the Johnson raid at Prescott in 1838, the at- 
tempted delivery of confederate soldiers from Johnson’s Island 
prison in Sandusky bay and from the camp at Chicago in 1864, 
the Fenian raids of the sixties, the Red River troubles of the 
following decade, and the later Riel Rebellion of northwest 
Canada. These all had Lakes associations and occasioned ex- 
change of diplomatic notes but made no serious threat to the 
established cordial relations. This prolonged international 
friendly administration augurs well for its continuance. 








MARGARET FULLER’S SUMMER IN THE WEST (1843) 


By MaApELINE B. Stern 


New York City 


OW that she had established herself as the brilliant con- 

versationalist of West Street, the astute though often 
misinterpreted editor of The Dial, and the familiar of Emer- 
son and Alcott, it was time for Margaret Fuller to bestir her- 
self and observe life as it was lived beyond Concord and Bos- 
ton. 

For such a purpose, in 1843, the western parts of the United 
States seemed admirably suited. For one who wished to follow 
the tendencies of the times, the West was an exciting region, 
teeming with refugees and emigrés who were taking the place 
of the vivid Indian tribes. At least such was the inference from 
the reports of literary “pioneers.” Margaret Fuller remember- 
ed Mrs. Clavers’ account of her home in Michigan.’ Harriet 
Martineau had written of the feathered Indians and wide 
prairie lands,? and Dickens had recently returned from Ken- 
tucky and Ohio.® George Catlin’s Indian Museum had whetted 
her taste for seeing the tribes in their own setting. She her- 
self had written a poem when Governor Everett had welcomed 
the Sacs and Foxes to Boston.* 

In addition to such incentives the accounts of her personal 
friends stimulated Margaret Fuller’s desire to go west. Was 
it not true that William Clarke® had established himself in 
Chicago, that his brother James had grafted new ideas onto his 
old Unitarian system in Cincinnati, and had not Margaret’s 
sister Ellen met the capricious though charming Ellery Chan- 
ning there?® The East was a timid, quiet place compared with 


Caroline Matilda Stansbury Kirkland [pseudonym of Mrs. Mary Clavers], A 
New Home—Who’ll Follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life by an Actual Settler 
(New York, 1839). 

*Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (London, 1838). 

3Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation (London, 1842). 

“Governor Everett Receiving the Indian Chiefs, November, 1837.” 

5Clarke Family Records (MSS in the private collection of James F. Clarke, 
Boston). In May, 1835, William Hull Clarke went to Chicago and with his 
brother built a store on the northeast corner of Lake and Clark streets for the 
sale of drugs and medicines. 

*Ellery Channing later became the husband of Ellen Fuller. 
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the stories Margaret Fuller had heard of the West and when 
the opportunity came for her to accompany James and Sarah 
Clarke to Chicago, she did not hesitate. By reverent faith she 
determined to woo the mighty meaning of the scene that would 
pass before her, perhaps to foresee the law by which a new 
order, a new poetry, was to be evoked from its chaos.’ 

For a journey of this sort one must prepare one’s mind. 
Early in May 1843 Margaret Fuller began to Study Catlin,® 
Murray’s Travels, Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches. She even re- 
turned to her Cooper and found Uncas, after Catlin’s Indians, 
merely the white man’s view of the savage hero. Irving’s In- 
dians were academic figures and McKenney’s Tour to the Lakes 
dull next to Adair’s account of his travels or Carver’s trip 
through the interior.’ 

As she read in the library at Cambridge, Catlin’s rational 
enthusiasm seized her and she decided to observe the tribes as 
he had, with large views of manliness and a deep feeling for 
their beauty. For Margaret Fuller the Indians were even now 
taking the place of the masses of factory workers at Lowell 
or the Irish emigrés in Boston; all were downtrodden, but in 
their brilliant feathers and stately stride, the tribes carried a 
pride of race with them, a beauty which was lacking in the 
workers of the East. They were comparable also with the slaves 
of the South and the North. They too had been cheated of their 
heritage—but the heritage of the Indians seemed more noble, 
their loss of it more grievous.!° 

Into her roving camp chest she packed, besides her black 
dress—a gift from “Aunt” Mary Rotch, the New Bedford 

™T trust by reverent faith to woo the mighty meaning of the scene, per- 
haps to foresee the law by which a new world, a new poetry, is to be evoked 
from this chaos,’’ Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Summer on the Lakes, At Home and 
Abroad, or Things and Thoughts in America and Europe (Boston, 1856), 21 
Margaret Fuller’s itinerary is taken from this work. 

’For example, George Catlin, A Descriptive Catalogue of Catlin’s Indian 
Gallery exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly (London, 1840). Margaret 
Fuller’s ‘‘Notes on Catlin and the Indians,’ Works by Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
(MSS, Harvard College Library), II: 479-523. 

*For Margaret Fuller’s readings about the West, see Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
Summer on the Lakes, 23-25. 


These and all other opinions, personal reactions or conversations about her 
journey, unless otherwise indicated, may be found in Summer on the Lakes. 
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Quaker™—her ruffs and purple muslin gown, a copy of Jus- 
tinus Kerner’s Seherin von Prevorst and Philip van Artevelde 
to read during one of the interims of travel. On May twenty- 
fifth she boarded the railroad for Niagara with James and 
Sarah Clarke, and Caroline Sturgis, who would accompany 
them no farther than the Falls. 

On the steam car James Clarke could forget the Church of 
the Disciples, which he had inaugurated in Dr. Peabody’s house 
on West Street, to point out the charcoal stove in the center 
of the carriage door or the conductor who stalked up and down 
in ordinary street dress. Sarah Clarke doubtless opened her 
sketch book and began to draft rough pictures of two gentle- 
men engrossed in a discussion of politics or of one whose nose 
was buried in a newspaper. Caroline Sturgis probably watched 
the incessant shower of sparks on the railroad, while Margaret 
Fuller looked out at mile after mile of stunted trees, of me- 
chanics working at their trades, of boys flying kites and play- 
ing marbles, of pigs burrowing and horses rearing, men smok- 
ing and women carrying baskets from the market. After a 
while they may have nodded off, only to be awakened by the 
jolting of the cars, the shriek of the engine, or the sounding 
of the bell. There were at least forty people in each carriage. 
The air was hot from the coal stove and hovered like trans- 
parent smoke in the car. It was insufferably close. The conduc- 
tor leaned against the door and stared at the travellers. The 
gentlemen wearied of discussing the banks and cotton trade; 
newspapers cluttered up the floor of the car." Margaret Fuller 
sat back and dreamed of Niagara. 

When they arrived, the day was cold and rainy, the skies 
lowering with bleak winds. Margaret lounged about the rooms 
of the hotel, read the stage-bills upon the walls and looked 
over the register. Caroline Sturgis wondered at her hesitation 
to go forth and see the Falls at last, but Margaret said she 
felt unworthy to enter the temple now that she had arrived at 








NAccounts of contemporary railways appear in Dickens, American Notes, 
Gilbert Seldes, The Stammering Century (New York, 1927), and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Retrospect of Western Travel. 
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the gateway. She donned her black dress,” as if to be in har- 
mony with the rainy weather, and even then, sat down to write 
to Emerson about Carlyle’s short-sighted view of democracy.'* 
She herself felt nearer to the Indians she had read about, who 
had made her consider democracy as the way to a new aris- 
tocracy, than to the great Falls outside. 

At length her friends could wait no longer and they induced 
Margaret to enter the temple. As they walked toward the Falls 
they noticed a store on the border of the forest, where glass 
and bacon, stay-laces and prints vied with drugs and crockery, 
bombazines and tin cans. They wandered through the wood on 
Goat Island and saw the wake-robin and May-flower in bloom. 
Along the wild paths, the belled heifer grazed while the swine 
gnawed at roots. Then they walked down to the bridge and 
from its frail support saw the Falls. 

At first Margaret felt nothing but the tremendous power of 
the tumbling, rushing rapids whose roar dulled her ears. Con- 
fused feelings overpowered her. Her throat was choked and 
the thrill surged through her veins. She looked at Caroline, 
whose eyes seemed full of silver waves and lightning. How 
strange a thing, this force of water! 

Before them lay a vision, vast and solemn, from which real- 
ity seemed barred. The grey clouds massed above the Falls; a 
few fitful gleams of light startled the waters; the everlasting 
roar thundered on. Still, reality could not long be barred. It 
trespassed, in the form of the “guide to the Falls,” his title 
labelled on his hat, who came to offer his services. 

Margaret murmured, “One might as well ask for a gentleman 
usher to point out the moon. Yet why should we wonder at 
” she said, turning away from the thundering cataracts 
of water, “when we have our Commentaries on Shakespeare 
and our Harmonies of the Gospels?” 


such, 


127 wore your black dress at Niagara,’’ Margaret Fuller to Mary Rotch, Jan. 
21, 1844 (Fuller MSS, Harvard College Library), TX :115. 

Margaret Fuller to Ralph Waldo Emerson, June 1, 1843, Memoirs of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli ed. by James Freeman Clarke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
William Henry Channing (London, 1852), 1:41. 
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The spell was broken. Reality had intruded upon the tear- 
ing, shapeless torrents of water. A damp mist fell.'* 

They wandered back along Table Rock, meeting Seba Smith’ 
and General Porter. The General’s temerity in building the 
bridges to Goat Island had been punished by deafness. One 
could not approach the grandiose mysteries of nature too close- 
ly, Margaret reflected. Perhaps the deafness had come upon 
him when he sank the first stone into the rapids. Emerson, she 
considered, might find his identity in a bobolink, but even 
Thoreau would flinch before these Falls. 

Seba Smith told them stories of the battles that had been 
fought where they were standing. It seemed strange that men 
could fight in such a place; but no temple, Margaret Fuller 
commented, could still the personal griefs and strifes of men. 
Suddenly Seba Smith interrupted to point out an eagle. In 
swift descent it swooped down toward the water, its plumage 
brilliant, and in its form all the king was visible. Over the 
crashing Falls the eagle soared, the royal bird over his king- 
dom. 

As Margaret looked, she felt, rather than heard, the ap- 
proach of a stranger. He walked up to Table Rock and looked 
down at the Falls. Suddenly he spat into the waters. This was 
reality intruding in another guise. Utility had found a home 
even in this watery vastness. Yet Niagara could swallow up 
this desecration as easily as it swallowed up the buildings that 
were encroaching on its margins. The great whole overwhelmed 
the petty deformations. America was large enough to over- 
come its little men, great enough to leaven the masses for purer 
bread. That America—that great expanse in the West—was 
what she had come to see. The Great Lakes waited after 
Niagara. 

Caroline Sturgis went home from Buffalo, full of disdain 
for the poor cold life of the East, where men lived like rabbits 


144°T have letters from Miss Fuller at Niagara. She found it sadly cold and 
rainy at the Falls,’’ Ralph Waldo Emerson to Henry David Thoreau, June 1843, 
F. B. Sanborn, Henry D. Thoreau (Boston, 1896), 137. 

Margaret Fuller, Summer on the Lakes, 6-7. The “Jack Downing” referred 
to is naturally Seba Smith. 
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in a warren.’® The others boarded the steamboat at the wharf- 
side, watching the baggage tossed on board, the passengers 
bustling about for their berths, the little boys hawking their 
newspapers and pamphlets. A heavy rain was falling. James, 
Sarah, and Margaret huddled in a corner behind a large trunk. 

At last the boat moved and Margaret looked up at the 
long, black, ugly roof covered with feathery sparks. The iron 
chimneys towered above. The doors and windows of the state- 
rooms were jumbled oddly together. She walked about, look- 
ing at the dirty beams and pillars of the barge. A group of 
New Englanders were commenting about the machinery on the 
lower deck. Nearby a debate between Trinity and Unity was in 
progress. An old man was bending down to a little girl, tell- 
ing her, not what they would do, but what they should get in 
the West. Margaret was weary of such narrow doctrine. New 
England must carry New England even to the West. Even on 
these free waters they must air their poor opinions. Earth was 
so much nobler than the people who inhabit it. As she ap- 
proached her friends, she said thoughtfully, 

“Earth is spirit made fruitful,—life. And its heartbeats are 
told in gold and wine.” James Clarke looked up in mock sur- 
prise. a. 

“It is shocking to hear such sentiments in these times, Mar- 
garet. I thought that Bacchic energy of yours was long since 
repressed.”17 

He looked up at the dark cloak wrapped about her. Even as 
he spoke he realized his judgment had been wrong. The cloak 
could not hide the fire that burned within, that sparkled 
through those half-closed eyes and glinted in the red-brown 
hair. Margaret was still the tall and regal lady who gestured 
eloquently as she spoke. The hand might be gloved, but on the 
hidden finger, there was the carbuncle. The body might be cov- 
ered by a grey cloak, but underneath there was the bright 
sash, the golden locket. 

Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 


Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1911), VI :448. 
“Margaret Fuller, Summer on the Lakes, 12. 
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“No,” she was saying, arching her neck toward James, “I 
have only learned to mix water with my wine, and stamp upon 
my gold the heads of kings and the hieroglyphics of worship.” 
No one answered. They sat quietly, looking about them at the 
baggage cluttering the deck, listening to scraps of conversation. 

“Ts he not a smart fellow?” asked a New Englander. The 
Westerner with him spat before he replied, 

“He! he can’t see through a ladder.’’?® 

The damp mists fell. Soon James walked off, and Sarah and 
Margaret retired to their tiny state-room to forget the wet, the 
chill, and the steamboat smell. 

Up the lakes the steamboat vuffed. The next day, when it 
stopped at Cleveland, the storm began to clear. As they as- 
cended the bluff, Margaret Fuller saw the lake expand be- 
neath her eyes between banks of red and crumbling earth. Here 
land and water seemed to mingle as they never did in New 
England; they rushed together and changed places. A new 
creation took place before one’s eyes. Up the Detroit river 
the boat ploughed on. Sarah began to sketch the green ridges 
with the trees slanting over the water. In the background she 
drew herds of cattle. The steamboat moved quietly, scarcely 
disturbing the grey surface of the still waters. 

Suddenly Margaret rushed across the deck. “Look!” she cried, 
“Our first Indians!” Everybody clambered to one side to see 
the blanketed forms encamped on the bank. It was twilight. 
With a wild proud stride a few mysterious forms moved along 
the bluff. The others slept rolled in their blankets. Margaret 
knew she was approaching the West. 

The next morning they were off Detroit. Margaret caught 
a few glimpses of the narrow streets and the wooden planks 
laid on the mud as pavement. The town seemed crowded. Here 
were a few Irish and German settlers, who, one of the pas- 
sengers remarked, were working their way into the back coun- 
try. The scene was flat. The greatest hill near Detroit, a West- 
erner informed her, was only sixty feet high. 


999 


Harriet Martineau gives illustrations of the small-talk out West in Society 
in America (New York, 1837), 1:250. 
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“Tf I built a house in Michigan, I’d build a hill first.” As the 
passengers looked back at the town, groups gathered together to 
talk about their observations. A lady approached Margaret and 
told her about a curious dinner she had once had in Detroit. 
She had been accompanied by her father and mother, and be- 
fore they entered the dining room they met an old friend, 
Colonel Trumbull,'? whom they naturally invited to sup with 
them. The Colonel hesitatingly informed them that he was mar- 
ried and of course they invited his wife as well. Mrs. Trum- 
bull’s appearance accounted for her husband’s hesitation. Mar- 
garet observed that a coarse and imperious expression reflect- 
ed her low habits of mind and her exaggerated dress and ges- 
ture betrayed lack of education. At dinner Mrs. Trumbull 
drank glass after glass of wine and became abusive. Colonel 
Trumbull asked his host to forgive him. He had married, he 
explained, to atone for a sin. Margaret wondered why peo- 
ple always selected her as their confessor. She had heard so 
many stories about ill-fated marriages. Perhaps they too were 
a sign of changing times. 

She would be glad when evening should come. In the beauty 
of Mackinac she would forget the unpleasant tale she had 
heard. But arrived, it was too late and rainy to go ashore. The 
Indians began to show themselves. They walked near the boat, 
richly dressed in “blue broadcloth with splendid leggings and 
knee-ties.”"° On their heads were crimson scarfs adorned with 
beads. Their hair was long and fell over the shoulder. One or 
two wild figures strode by in white blankets. What a far cry 
from an afternoon in Emerson’s warm study or a morning in 
the West Street bookshop! This was the glimpse that made 
her long to see more of the Indians, to see them as they lived, 
in all their paint and plumage, in all their grandeur that was 
passing. 

On the fourth day the weather was milder. At night the 
moon shone clear and on the next afternoon the passengers 


WEdnah Dow Cheney in her Reminiscences (Boston, 1902) has identified this 
gentlemen. See 130. 

Margaret Fuller, “Journey to the West’ (MSS, Harvard College Library), 
V :47. 
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went ashore at the Manitou Islands where the boat stopped for 
wood. The islands were deserted except for the woodcutters, 
whose slovenly huts were almost invisible among the old mon- 
arch trees. These woodcutters, Margaret Fuller thought, live 
the life that Thoreau would admire. They have profound soli- 
tude and join with it service to the world. There is an ideal 
beauty here as in the lands where the shepherds tended their 
sheep in ancient days. 

Sarah sketched as they walked along the beach of smooth 
white pebbles interspersed with agates and carnelians. One of 
the passengers asked a woodcutter what had become of the 
Unitarian tracts he had left a year before. The old Manitou 
looked at him indifferently. The tracts had been scattered 
along with last year’s leaves. Margaret smiled at James Clarke; 
even the founder of the Church of the Disciples saw the ludi- 
crousness of distributing Unitarian tracts to men who were 
one with the woods in which they lived. 

They walked on through the forest, gathering the uva-ursi 
flowers, whose leaves the Indians smoked. As they wandered 
back to the boat, Margaret wished the passengers would imi- 
tate the smoking habits of the Indians, for their cheeks were 
rounded with plugs of tobacco and their eyes dulled with its 
fumes. 

The boat creaked and ploughed on. Next day they would 
reach Chicago. The five and a half day voyage had been varied, 
but above the memory of the passengers and their narrow east- 
ern doctrine, above the sight of Detroit and the short stop at 
the Manitou Islands, rose that glimpse of the Indians at Mack- 
inac. Soon they would be in the land of the prairies which the 
Indians still called home. ; 

When they descended from the steamboat, Chicago looked 
raw and bare. The houses seemed to have been placed in any 
location whatsoever, without direction or principle. James 
Clarke eagerly pointed out the busy streets crowded with land 
speculators. There was a negro dressed in scarlet, bearing a red 
flag and riding on a white horse announcing the time of land 
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sales. Walking up toward Lake and Clark streets, where 
James’ brothers had established their drug-store,”! they passed 
men bearing the snipe and plover they had shot on the west 
side of the town and bass they had caught in the river. Every- 
where men were at work, developing the resources of the soil. 
Their energy was real; there was no aping of fashions here, no 
jargon, no burning out life “as a tallow candle for a tawdry 
show.””” 

When they arrived at Clarke and Company, William greeted 
them and accompanied them to the hotel, eagerly calling their 
attention to a Hoosier Wagon or a new wooden pavement or 
a native weed. The most trivial object was invested with sig- 
nificance when he pointed it out. 

“There,” he said, “is the flame-like Wickapee flower. It grows 
here in Chicago. The Indians use it as a remedy for illness.” 
Anecdotes and tales fell from his lips with a quiet charm. In 
the afternoon he sat on the roof of the hotel with Margaret 
and Sarah, telling them of the pleasure that lay before them in 
their journey to the country round Fox and Rock rivers. 

“We shall travel by wagon,” he said, for William Clarke 
had planned to accompany them through the prairies, though 
James would return East, “and stay with the farmers. You 
will see the West to better advantage in that way. One of the 
families we shall visit has had a land fight. Desperadoes laid 
claim to their property but they have finally been broken up 
by the lynch law. The mother of the family had to build 
shanties and she and her three daughters each took one to de- 
fend.” 

On and on William wandered, from the Hungarian Count 
who had taken refuge in the West, to the paint on the Choctaw 
Indians and the bushes of the prairies lands. Margaret antici- 
pated eagerly the joy of seeing the West with one who knew 
it so well. 

“See ante, n. 5. 


“™Margaret Fuller to Ralph Waldo Emerson (June 16, 1843) The Letters of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. by Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), III :177, n. 259. 
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The week at Chicago was spent mainly in preparing for the 
journey to the interior. At the hotel Margaret looked over her 
notes on Catlin or listened to William’s tales. She had no 
interest in hearing the talk at the hotel about land specula- 
tion, although one could be amused by some of the other scenes 
that took place there. One hot Sunday about one o’clock a lady 
from Philadelphia rushed into the hotel, rang the bell, and 
requested a room immediately as she wanted to get ready for 
afternoon service. She hoped there would be no delay, for she 
had driven all through the night for the sake of attending 
church. Out she bounded to the meeting-house, without dinner 
or repose. 

Chicago had not come into its own yet, Margaret decided. At 
the moment, it was impossible to foretell whether the land- 
sharps or the church-goers from the East would conquer the 
town. She herself was more interested in the interior than in 
the mushroom city. William Clarke continued to whet her 
appetite for travel by his tales about the country, the hunting, 
and the roads through which they would pass on their inland 
excursion. It seemed quite natural that after James had left for 
Boston William should take his place, superintending the load- 
ing of the wagon and choosing a pair of strong horses that 
would force their way through the mud-holes and stumps that 
lay before them. 

It was a fine day when they set forth, William holding the 
reins, Margaret and Sarah seated in the strong wagon which 
was almost as large as those used for transporting caravans 
of wild beasts. They rumbled on through bush and plain and 
wood along the Des Plaines River through Wheaton and West 
Chicago. Now and then they could hear in the stillness the 
chorus of frogs. Sarah kept her sketch book open, but the 
wagon shook so that it was almost impossible to draw the team 
of oxen that forded a stream or the broken down cart that had 
been abandoned in the swamp. William needed no road to guide 
him to all the spots where beauty loved best to dwell. Over his 
shoulder he would call out, 
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“See that moccasin flower! Over there is the lupine.” 

Clouds began to gather across the sun’s face just as they 
reached Geneva. After the thunder shower had spent itself they 
wandered about the town and entered Mr. Conant’s church.** 
As she watched the congregation Margaret saw many settlers 
from the East. The homesteaders here seemed to have won 
from life truer values than the swarm of settlers in Chicago. 
When she visited the minister’s home later in the day with 
the Clarkes, she found that the Unitarian clergyman was no 
less proficient as a carpenter than as a preacher, for every 
shelf and chair in his house bore the traces of his handiwork. 
The day or two at Geneva gave William an opportunity to 
fish with Mr. Conant in the Fox River, gave Margaret and 
Sarah happy hours in the woods that fringed the streams. 

When they left the village the wagon clattered on along 
the river’s banks across the south end of De Kalb County un- 
til William drew the reins in the afternoon at the home of 
an English settler. It was odd to see in this new country so 
large a dwelling surrounded by barns and a farm yard which 
housed cattle and poultry. There was a wood round the house, 
through which paths had been cut in every direction. The 
framed timbers harmonized better with the untouched country 
than the people within. Gwyntheon, the oldest daughter, aired 
the French she had learned in a convent school and spoke 
about music with Margaret. Nevertheless, she too had learned 
to take care of the milk-room and kill the rattle-snakes that 
assailed the poultry-yard. William called Margaret to the high 
large window through which they could see Norwegian emi- 
grés working in their national dress. From his rambles in 
the outlying country William brought back to her the blue 
spiderwort, and told her he had heard that many of the sup- 
posed settlers were merely biding their time before they would 
go forth into a wilder place, a post in the buffalo country. Mar- 
garet began to feel the strangeness of a land where an English 
girl named Gwyntheon, whose mother was of Welsh descent, 


Reverend Augustus H. Conant, Unitarian pastor and carpenter. 
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could remember her music while she killed rattle-snakes. This, 
then, was what the settling of a new country meant; old Eng- 
land had its part here, no less than the New. 

Next day they travelled far through De Kalb County. Mar- 
garet and Sarah alighted to cross the river on a little foot- 
bridge, while the wagon churned through the water at the ford. 
A black thunder cloud was coming up over the stream; the 
air was heavy with expectation. Margaret realized that Wil- 
liam was trying to calm their fears about the approaching 
storm with his anecdotes about deer and Indians. He drove 
admirably, with coolness and self-possession. He knew his path 
as a man, but followed it with the gay spirit of a boy. She 
had never seen such a person in the East.** Yet William for 
all his delicate perceptions and wit, could not prevent the 
shower from falling. They were forced to take refuge in a 
solitary house upon the prairie. As she entered, Margaret re- 
marked that in this country it was as pleasant to stop as to go, 
to lose the way as to find it. The adventure of meeting new 
people in every hut was possible only in the West. In Boston 
one could foretell exactly what one would find in each house, 
but here it might be a Hungarian count or a Welshman, a 
Unitarian from New England, or, Margaret secretly hoped, an 
Indian. Now it was an old, barefoot man who invited them into 
the hut, pointing out the Provence rose that grew near his door, 
telling the visitors that many families had brought the locust 
with them and planted it in the prairies. 

The violent shower soon exhausted itself and the travellers 
drove on to Ross’ Grove, which they reached as the sun was 
setting. There were no families here whose hospitality they 
might beg and no hotels other than the bar room that had been 
built in Paw Paw Grove some miles beyond the village. Each 
bedchamber had been designed for twelve occupants and at the 

“Ww. C. was the pleasantest person one could be with in such a way, for he 
has the spirit of light fun and adventure, delicate perceptions and a good deal of 
iakhiy, ith © cidlages and SURgeapenaaG. Be Rhawe the.gem an @ ae 
and follows it with the gay spirit of a boy. We do not see such people at the 
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table Margaret Fuller drank her milk from a communal pitch- 
er. The only napkin available was her own handkerchief. But 
she enjoyed the lark and amused William Clarke with remarks 
about the English lady at the table who seemed unable to ad- 
just herself to such indecorums. The only sleeping room for 
Sarah and Margaret, as well as for “Britannia” was the bar- 
room, from which the drinkers could be ejected only at a late 
hour. The outer door had no lock to prevent their return and 
the host bade the ladies call him if anyone disturbed them. 
There was a hard couch for Sarah, but Margaret had to con- 
tent herself with a bed on the supper table. She was too 
fatigued to stand upon such a trifle and thought that as a 
Yankee she had been born to rove anyway. She lay upon the 
supper table with as much composure as if it had been the 
bower of a baroness, and laughed to herself as “Britannia” 
sat up all night wrapped in her blanket shawl with a lace 
cap upon her head. There she sat, shuddering and listening, but 
prepared to look perfectly the lady should any one enter. She 
looked so well prepared, indeed, that Margaret thought she 
deserved some interruption. She watched, as her parent coun- 
try watched the seas, that none might wrong her. There was 
no interruption, however, and Margaret, drawing her warm 
cloak over her, soon fell asleep on the supper table. The good 
bread and wild strawberries the next morning made up for 
the hard bed and refreshed the travellers for their journey 
to Rock River. Margaret wondered what the ladies of Boston 
would say if they knew she had passed the night on a bar-room 
table. It was good, she felt, to take the West as one found it, 
and leave the East where it belonged. 

They rumbled on in the morning through Lee County to Rock 
River, crossing at Dixon’s Ferry. The river flowed sometimes 
through parks and lawns, sometimes between high bluffs whose 
grassy ridges were covered with fine trees or broken with 
crumbling stone. Swallows’ nests clustered, thick as cities, 
along the face of the rocks; here and there deer stalked, an 
eagle soared. Alexander Charters’ home at Hazelwood, where 
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they planned to spend three days, was a place of singular 
beauty on the bend of the river. Mr. Charters, the Irish owner, 
was absent, but he offered the hospitality of his home through 
his deputy. The wildness of the place had not completely 
vanished. The deer-chase had been there for ages; Mr. Charters 
had simply cut an avenue through it. Every afternoon the 
pigeons returned in swarms to their home near the poultry 
coops. Hazelwood had made no blot upon the scene. It harmon- 
ized with the country without desecrating it with “improve- 
ments.” It deserved a poem, Margaret thought. On the last 
day of June she wrote a few lines about this Western Eden 
to leave at the house for Mr. Charters.”° 

Margaret sat in the wagon once again, her muslin dress 
showing to advantage, for in the wide sunny fields of the 
prairie she needed no cloak. She waited with Sarah while Wil- 
liam stopped at a cabin to ask the way to the village of Oregon. 
The master of the house proposed a short cut down an almost 
perpendicular hill studded with young trees and stumps. He 
even offered to free the wheels whenever that became necessary, 
but Sarah and Margaret could not persuade themselves to ven- 
ture on such a descent. They whirled instead down a steep 
bank, William holding the reins as if he had been Rhesus in a 
chariot, and proceeded along Black Hawk’s trail. 

“How could the Indians let themselves be conquered with 
such a country to fight for!’ Margaret exclaimed. 

Sarah interrupted to point to a peddler who sat with his 
pack in the wild prairie uncovered by tree or umbrella, waiting 
apparently for customers. Margaret descended to buy his 
wares, pins. What strange lives men lead, she thought. There 
were the woodcutters at Manitou, the Norwegians in De Kalb 
county at work in their native costume, and here a peddler 
sitting in the wide sunny prairie, holding his pack of pins. 
On Black Hawk’s trail they pursued their way, passing a little 
congregation just returning from services in a rude house 
in the woods. How Black Hawk would have scorned such wor- 


*“Tines Written in Illinois.” 
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ship, Margaret mused. William may have sensed that she was 
thinking of the tribes for he remarked, 

“You have only to turn up the sod to find arrowheads and 
Indian pottery. It is not so long since the Indians were driven 
away. You will see many more traces of them near your uncle’s 
home in Oregon.””¢ 

Margaret’s uncle, William Fuller, had carried his knowledge 
of law from Harvard to the little village of Oregon, but as he 
showed his guests the wooden troughs in which the Indians 
had prepared their corn and their caches for secreting pro- 
visions, he seemed more interested in the tribes than the legal 
disputes of the white settlers. Uncle William was aging, how- 
ever, and was glad to let young Clarke show the sights to the 
ladies. A little way down the river was the site of an ancient 
Indian village with its regularly arranged mounds. On a soft 
and shadowy afternoon they wandered throughout the inlet, 
treading the flowery paths that once bore traces of Indian feet. 
They may blacken Indian life as they will, Margaret thought, 
talk of its dirt, its brutality. I am convinced that the men who 
chose such dwelling places, who lived so familiarly with deer 
and birds, and swam that clear wave in the shadow of the 
Seven Sisters, were noble. 
she said aloud to William, “that an Indian 
brave accustomed to ramble in such paths might be mistaken 
for Apollo.” 

Everywhere she went, every tale she was told increased her 
desire to return to Mackinac and see the Indians who still 
roamed the forest. Back at home her uncle told stories of the 
early settlements. 

“Once,” he said, “we opened one of the tribal mounds and 
found three of their dead seated in Indian fashion.” 

“T was making bread one winter morning,” one of the ladies 
began, “when I saw a deer from my window. I ran out, my 


9 


“T can believe, 


*A brief account of William Fuller’s home appears in Richard V. Carpenter, 
“Margaret Fuller in Northern Illinois,’ Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, Vol. II, no. 4 (Jan. 1910), 17. 
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hands still covered with dough, and called Mr. Fuller. We 
‘aught the deer before he could escape.” 

This, then, had been pioneer life. Margaret wondered whether 
Sarah Ripley would have dropped her Greek, as this lady had 
dropped her bread, to capture a: deer escaped from the herd. 

It was a glorious morning, that of July fourth, when Mar- 
garet Fuller walked with her friends to Eagle’s Nest near Mr. 
Henshaw’s island. Margaret felt that she had never been hap- 
pier to have been born in America than when she stood on the 
height above which the eagles massed and swooped down. 
Three feathers from their superb plumage fell on the ground. 
Sarah picked them up and gave them to Margaret. She would 
give one to Caroline Sturgis; one she would keep; the third she 
would send at some distant time to William Clarke to remind 
him of this Independence Day when they had seen eagles soar 
above a height in the Rock River country. Holding the feathers 
and looking at the royal birds, she felt as Ganymede must have 
felt—Ganymede in Thorwaldsen’s sculpture.?* . 

Mr. Henshaw invited them to the island. It was only five 
years ago that the Indians had been dispossessed,”* he said, 
pointing out the marks of their tomahawks upon felled trees. 
He regretted that there was no room in his double log cabin 
for the guests to stay. Rather than remain at Mr. Fuller’s 
home, which was a distance from the island, they slept in 
town, but spent most of their three days with the Henshaws, 
passing to and from the bank on a little boat, the “Fairy.” 

On the afternoon of July fourth the Henshaws served ice- 
cream to their guests after dinner. It seemed strange to Mar- 
garet after supping on prairie chickens and white fish that had 
been drawn from the river to eat so civilized a dish. There 
were fireworks in the evening and a little fleet passed over the 
stream, announced by drumming and fifing from the opposite 
bank. An orator from New England gave a speech which to 
Margaret smacked plainly of Boston, but the round Irish 

“See Margaret Fuller’s poem, “Ganymede to His Eagle Suggested by a Work 
of Thorwaldsen’s—Composed on the Height Called Eagle’s Nest, Oregon, Rock 


River July 4, 1843.” 
Margaret Fuller to Richard Fuller, July 29, 1843 (Fuller MSS), IX :96. 
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visages dimpled at the puffs of “Ameriky.” Here in this west- 
ern island, the settlers gathered to sing “Hail Columbia ;” the 
gay flotilla cheered the flag that Mr. Henshaw had raised from 
his cabin. In dance and song they celebrated the health of their 
country. Healthful it was, Margaret thought. With all its re- 
sources of fish and game and wheat, there was no need of a 
baker to bring “muffins hot” every morning to the door for 
breakfast. Here, indeed, whole families might live together, 
coming from England and Ireland, from Hungary, from New 
England, settling along the banks of the stream. 

“For the women,” Margaret remarked to Sarah, “the work is 
more difficult. The ladies from the East feel they cannot de- 
grade themselves. Accustomed to the pavement of Broadway, 
they dare not tread the wild-wood paths. It is they who inject 
the fatal spirit of imitation, of reference to European stand- 
ards into this new country. If only there were schools here, 
they would not give their children the ambition of attending 
college in the East.” 

As the last drum throbbed, after the flotilla had passed over 
the water, they turned to Mr. Henshaw’s house. The subject 
of western life was interesting to Margaret and she pursued it. 

“Why,” she asked, “do the settlers carry a piano with them? 
They merely imitate the habit of Europe there, for not one in a 
thousand can play, and certainly none can tune it.” 

“What would you suggest instead?” asked William. 

“A guitar or any portable instrument. Bring to the West 
what the West requires; you cannot climb an Indian mound in 
satin shoes.” How easily, William Clarke thought, Margaret 
could doff her own “satin shoes” to climb an Indian mound. 
He felt that at any moment she could become a settler in a new 
land, could slough off her old skin as the snake did, and grow 
a new one. She could forget Concord and Boston in these 
western forests. Even in moccasins she would walk like a 
queen. 

She climbed into the wagon like a queen, he thought, when 
on July sixth, they left Oregon for Belvidere. Up the bank of 
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Rock River they drove, crossing the Kishwaukee River in a 
ferry piloted by a girl. William pointed out the rattlesnake 
weed as they rumbled on through Winnebago County. 

“The antidote survives the bane,’ Margaret commented. 
“Soon,” she added bitterly, “the coarser plantain, the white 
man’s footstep, will take its place.” 

No one answered and they rode on in silence until at Kish- 
waukie a ragged bare-footed man approached the wagon. He 
seemed to be the walking Will’s coffee-house of the place for he 
told the travellers all the snake stories he could remember. 

“Once,” he informed them, his bright eye glancing from one 
to the other, “I saw seventeen young ones re-enter the mother 
snake when a visitor approached !” 

Margaret enjoyed his tales so much that she was almost sorry 
when William eyed him with scorn and raised the whip for 
their journey to Belvidere. 

There, in Boon County, they rested at a hotel and heard 
eagerly the story of Big Thunder’s tomb—now, unfortunately, 
despoiled. At Belvidere Margaret thought it might be wise for 
her brother Arthur to buy one of the blocks near Newton 
Academy and set up a school.*? She determined to speak to 
him about this and lend him money for the purpose. It was a 
flourishing town, not more than two days’ journey to Chicago. 
That journey lay before them, the devious circuit back to Wil- 
liam Clarke’s home. 

The lumber wagon defied all the jolts of wood paths and mud 
holes. William drove admirably, animating Margaret and his 
sister with accounts of the habits of fish and fowl, and all the 
war-like legends of the country. He seemed equally at home 
with nature and with man. He knew a tale of all that ran and 
swam and flew or only grew. His was an unstudied lore, the 
unwritten poetry with which common life had endowed his 
mind. What a delightful contrast to the philosophic strainings 
of Concord or the subtle analyses of Harvard College. His was a 
beauty that could not be transplanted, that had grown in the 


*Arthur Fuller bought Block Twenty in Belvidere on October 21, 1843. 
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West and must flourish there. It was he who had opened the 
West to Margaret, the tiny settlements, the traces of the In- 
dians. If only he could go on and reveal to her ready eye the 
hidden details of Indian life at Mackinac. 

The sun set calmly, splendidly, as they rolled into Chicago. 
The twilight afterward was soft, and just as calm. It was a 
glorious pageant painted on the skies to mark the end of so 
fine a journey. The evening of July ninth seemed to mark the 
end of one beauty and the beginning of a new.°*° 

William left his business long enough to show Margaret the 
Hoosier wagons on the inland side of the town. She saw the 
rude farmers who travelled leisurely, sleeping in their wagons 
by night, eating only what they brought with them. They were 
the large, first product of the soil, so different from the Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, and the Irish who poured into the city. In 
the evenings she watched them camping out, their horses graz- 
ing out the harness while the masters lounged under the trees. 
William escorted Margaret and Sarah to the wharf, where the 
whole town had thronged to see the “Great Western” embark. 
Under the moon Margaret listened. The French language 


rippled amid the ups and downs of the Hoosier dialect. Chi- 


‘ago seemed in a state of transition. It was a fitting place for 
her to rest, meditating on what she had seen, preparing her 
mind for the sights that lay before her. 

Here too Margaret found time to open her copy of Philip 
van Artevelde. Reading it again, she realized that Philip was 
the kind of man the country needed. Not the thin idealists 
who looked at the narrow Cambridge skies for signs and por- 
tents, not the coarse realists who fingered their money in the 
counting-houses of Washington Street, but a man whose eyes 
read wider heavens while his feet stepped firmly on the ground. 
Here in the West there was no Philip yet. There were the 
realists who had forgotten their ideals in politics and trade; 
there were the idealists, mainly the women, who could not 


*Washington Allston, the painter, Sarah Clarke’s teacher, died July 9, 1843. 
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adapt themselves to pioneer life. But there was no amalga- 
mation of the two. . 

There was none who could interweave the white and golden 
threads into the fate of Illinois. Perhaps the Indians had been 
like Philip van Artevelde. Perhaps they had scanned the wide 
skies and planted their maize, combining the ideal with the 
real. She would see. Margaret bade goodbye to William to 
go off with Sarah for two weeks in the territory of Wisconsin. 
They would return to Chicago again before Margaret went on 
alone to Mackinac. 

By contrast with the lumber wagon the boat that carried the 
travellers to Milwaukee was well appointed. There were many 
fair sights to be seen on the lake shores, and on board children 
were playing about the deck, while ladies gathered together for 
a song. At the landing the Milwaukee settlers swarmed to 
greet the incoming boat, gathering round to receive and send 
their packages and letters. 

To Margaret Milwaukee seemed better developed than Chi- 
cago. In place of Hoosier wagons and wooden houses there 
were buildings of yellow brick. There was a town band which 
beat a volley of drums whenever an archer shot his mark on the 
bank of the lake. Here, even more noticeably than in Chicago, 
the immigrants teemed. Refugees in their national dress ar- 
rived daily to pass the night in rude shanties in one quarter 
of the town before they walked off into the country. On her 
walks through Milwaukee Margaret saw many settlers clean- 
ing their door handles as they watched their children playing 
before the house. There were Swedes and Norwegians, Ger- 
mans and Dutch,*! all of whom seemed happier in their new 
life than the Easterners Margaret had observed. At the mar- 
ket she and Sarah saw a Hungarian count who had a large 
tract of land in Wisconsin and came to market in town. Every- 
one called him “Count”; for the settlers in the West he had no 
other name. 





%$ee Arthur W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present (Cleveland, 1918), II, 170 and Margaret Fuller 
to R. W. Emerson (Aug. 4, 1843), Rusk, Letters III, 194, n. 320. 
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When she tired of the flatness of Milwaukee there was enough 
wildness with which to fill her eyes in the view over the lake. 
Above the lighthouse, the thunder clouds gathered, reflected in 
the waters, while the huge steamers loomed up. Often Mar- 
garet followed the margin of the lake beneath the tall bluff 
whose crumbling soil seemed to change daily. The colors of the 
water were as various as sapphire or amethyst or emerald. 
The old arbor vitae trees along the river watched while a water- 
fall catapulted down the ravine. 

From the log cabin where they slept, with its little flower 
garden in front, they often boarded a carriage to ride into the 
nearby country. The coachman was afraid to tire his horses 
and his driving by contrast with William’s was almost as tame 
as in New England. He could never be tempted to follow a 
strange wood-path or leave the road in pursuit of wild flowers. 
Nevertheless strangeness came to Milwaukee in the shape of a 
band of Indians, wild and grotesque in their paint and feather 
head-dresses. They had come to Milwaukee on a begging-dance 
and followed a chief whose deep-red blanket fell in large folds 
from his shoulders to his feet. He alone did not join in the 
dance, but slowly strode about the streets. In Margaret’s eyes 
he wore his blanket as if it were a toga, and seemed more 
grandly Roman than Indian. He walked unmindful of his 
band, unmindful even of the mosquitoes that swarmed about 
his head as he advanced. 

Margaret had seen enough of the tribes to long to see more 
of them. When an excursion to the lakes was suggested, she 
welcomed the idea, hoping for a closer view of an Indian en- 
campment. At Nomabbin Lake, however, there were only tales 
of the Indians; they themselves had vanished. A refugee who 
had settled nearby told Margaret unwittingly of the white 
man’s injustice to the Indians. He was lying beneath the 
bank, he said, when he saw a tall brave gazing over the knoll. 
He lay a long time, curious to see how long the figure would 
maintain its statue-like pose. When he moved at last, the In- 
dian turned abruptly, gave a wild snorting sound of indigna- 
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tion and pain, and strode away. The white man laughed as he 
told the story. Margaret thought if she had been the Indian 
she would have shot him where he lay. But the power of fate 
was with the white man and the Indian knew it. The stranger 
went on to tell of his travels through the wilderness with an 
Indian guide. 

“T had with me a bottle of spirits which I meant to give him 
in small quantities, but the Indian wanted the whole at once. 
I would not give it to him, for I thought if he became drunk, 
there was an end to his services as a guide. But he persisted 
and at last tried to take it from me. I was not armed; he was 
and was twice as strong as I, But I knew an Indian could not 
resist the look of a white man, and I fixed my eye steadily on 
his. He bore it for a moment; then his eye fell. He let go the 
bottle. I took his gun, and threw it to a distance. After a 
few minutes’ pause I told him to go and fetch it; and then I 
left it in his hands. From that moment he was quite obedient, 
even servile, all the rest of the way.” 

This man looked smugly at Margaret as he spoke. He had 
the usual aversion, she realized, for the Indian on whom he had 
encroached—the aversion of the conqueror for him he has 
degraded. “They cannot be prevented from struggling back to 
their old haunts,” he continued. “I wish they could. They 
ought not be permitted to drive away our game.” 

Our game! The divine right of the white man! 

Near Silver Lake Margaret saw at last an Indian encamp- 
ment. She and Sarah crossed a wide field and came upon the 
Indians among the trees on a shelving bank. Just as they 
reached them, the rain began to fall in torrents; thunder-claps 
startled the air. They turned to a small lodge for refuge, 
finding it crowded not only with Indians, but with other whites 
who had sought protection from the storm. Some of the In- 
dians were sick and lay on the damp ground or on ragged mats. 
Yet all were courteous as they beckoned, standing a little apart 
as if they knew that white people would not like to touch them. 
One sick girl insisted on moving to give Margaret a dry place, 
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while a squaw kept the children and wet dogs from brushing 
the hem of her dress. Outside, their fires were smouldering, 
the black kettles, hung over them on sticks, smoking and seeth- 
ing in the rain. An old theatrical looking Indian stood with 
his arms folded, gazing up to the heavens. He seemed less 
genuine, less Roman than the leader of the begging-dance in 
Milwaukee. Excited by the thunder, the Indian ponies ca- 
reened through the wood around the encampment, now and 
then thrusting their heads into the lodges. Then, after a mo- 
ment, they trampled off again into the rain. A white man told 
Margaret and Sarah that the Indians were a wandering band 
of Potawatomies who had returned on a visit, either from 
homesickness or in need of relief. The women had been trying 
to barter their head-bands, with which they clubbed their hair, 
for food. Margaret looked around the crowded lodge. There 
was no food; there were no utensils, no clothes, no bedding— 
nothing—nothing but the ground and the sky, and their own 
strength. That was all the missionary and the sharks of trade 
had left them. Margaret Fuller had no hope of liberalizing the 
one or humanizing the other; yet, she thought, let every man 
look to himself how far this blood shall be required at his 
hands.** Let the missionary, instead of preaching to the Indian, 
preach to him who ruins him. The trader in the West had as 
much blood on his hands as the factory owner in the North, the 
plantation lord in the South. The storm abated. Margaret 
tried by gesture to wave her thanks to the Indians. She left 
the lodge with Sarah and walked on to the carriage. 

They drove to a foreign settlement in the neighborhood of the 
lake and stopped at one of the dwellings. Though they saw 
books and pencils and a guitar in the house, neither wash tub 
nor axe was in sight. In the inner room the master of the 
house was seated; he had injured his foot on shipboard, and 
his farming was done by his young wife. The invalid sat on 
his wooden chair, dressed as neatly as if he had been assisted 
by a duke’s valet. As he spoke he raised his clear blue eyes to 


Julia Warde Howe, Margaret Fuller (Boston, 1883), 124. 
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Margaret. He had come from the north of Europe, he said, 
and was happy to show her an album of drawings and verses 
from his native land. She could not help feeling, however, that 
he was incapable of adjusting himself to lifé near a Wisconsin 
lake. She hoped at least that he would rear his children to be 
fitted for the freedom and independence of the West. 

On the way home the fine carriage broke down and Mar- 
garet was greatly fatigued after her journey to Nomabbin 
Lake. Besides, she felt the need of digesting the sights she had 
seen and was glad for a day or two to rest in the Milwaukee 
boarding house before returning to Chicago. Here, she opened 
her copy of the Seherin von Prevorst and read of magnetic 
sleep and the revelations of dreams. Justinus Kerner’s seeress 
was a far cry from the Norwegian refugees or the Potawat- 
omies, yet after all not so far removed from the Indians and 
the Milwaukee settlers. Every day of her journey, Margaret 
felt, had been touched by the supernatural. Standing at the — 
pier, where the Swiss and Norwegians disembarked, she had 
been stirred, knowing they would carry their legendary lore to 
the forests of Wisconsin. The Old World had married the 
New in the West; their child was wonder, strangeness almost 
supernatural. 

On the voyage back to Chicago, Margaret looked at Sarah’s 
sketches** of the Indian encampments, and as she turned the 
pages, summed up for her friend her thoughts about the West. 

“Here,” she said, “people are not respected merely because 
they are old; people have not time here to keep up appearances 
in that way. There is no napkin of precedent here wherein to 
wrap talent. What cannot be made to pass current, is not 
esteemed coin of the realm.” If the East could soar on wings, 
the West must tramp in cowhide boots. Margaret Fuller had 
had enough of wings at Concord. Soon she would be off to see 
the cowhide boots. 

Leaving Chicago alone after her farewell to William Clarke, 
she reached the island of Mackinac late on an August night. 


Sarah Clarke’s sketches appeared in Summer on the Lakes (Boston, 1844). 
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From the boat she could see thousands of Indians encamped 
on the island, representatives of the Chippewa and Ottawa 
tribes who had come to receive their annual payments from the 
government. As the boat puffed toward the shore, the captain 
ordered a display of rockets. The Indians watched, yelling 
and crying wildly at the sight. After the bursts of fire the 
night seemed darker than ever. Margaret left the boat. Walk- 
ing in the midst of the shrieking savages to her hotel, she 
barely heard the pants and snorts of the departing steamer. 

Here, as at Ross’s Grove, she was forced to sleep in a common 
eating room and was eager when dawn broke to be out at last 
among her Indian neighbors. From the window of the board- 
ing-house she could see their canoes coming in, as one group 
after another set up a temporary dwelling. The women ran 
to erect the tent poles and spread the mats on the ground while 
the men brought chests and kettles from the canoes. Cedar- 
boughs were strewed on the ground, the blanket hung up for a 
door, and in less than twenty minutes these nomads had found 
a home. How they chatted together! The Indians, Margaret 
thought, were anything but taciturn among themselves. They 
talked even while they cooked, learning, no doubt, the news of 
the day from their neighbors. As she looked out of the window, 
a few traders from La Pointe and Arbre Croche commented 
cynically about her interest in the tribes. To Margaret the 
traders in the boarding-house seemed wilder than the Indians. 
Two little girls bounded into the parlor, one an American, fair, 
with bright, brown hair; the other a French Canadian whose 
father and brothers were boatmen. The owner of the boarding- 
house, Margaret discovered, was the widow of a French trader, 
an Indian by birth, who still wore the dress of her people. It 
was strange to hear her fluent French while her fingers stroked 
her precious beads. The whole garrison of Mackinac, the sol- 
diers, the half-breeds, and Indians, gathered round the boarding 
house to pay her homage. 

Interesting as the sights within the house might be, Mar- 
garet was sure that on the beach, where the Indian lodges 
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honeycombed the sands, there would be more exciting scenes. 
Remembering that Mrs. Jameson had bedecked herself with a 
wampum necklace before meeting the Chippewas,** she wore a 
golden locket; the occasion of her first actual visit to an In- 
dian encampment should be honored by such a token. Mar- 
garet took her sunshade and walked off. The Indians were out 
already, the children creeping from beneath the blanket door, 
the women pounding corn in their rude mortars, the young 
men playing on their pipes. Margaret had heard the Winne- 
bago courting song before, but never had it sounded so like the 
call of a bird alluring its mate. She walked around Sugar- 
Loaf Rock through the old town, passing French and half- 
breeds as well as the Indians. Along the curving beach clus- 
_ tered the lodges of the tribes. There the women stooped over 
_ their kettles; the half naked children bobbed in and out of the 
water. A young woman with a baby at her back glanced at 
Margaret with bright eyes. Near-by two girls were cutting 
wood, talking and laughing in their low, musical voices. Bark 
canoes were upturned on the beach; others were coming in, 
their square sails set. Margaret gestured to one of the women, 
trying to explain that she would like to sit with her. ‘The 
woman was ugly, like most of the squaws except for her bright 
eyes. Her gait was awkward, contrasting with the noble stride 
of the men; she had been bent under many burdens. The 
woman answered with a timid gesture and pointed to Mar- 
garet’s locket. Margaret removed it and let the squaw hold it. 
She shut her hand over it and then looked at it shyly. Then 
silently she returned it. Next the woman pointed to the sun- 
shade. By this time, a group of Indians had gathered round 
Margaret. The woman then singled out an old squaw, sitting 
before the blanket of her lodge under an old green umbrella. 
We too have our dignified shade, she seemed to say. A younger 
woman, sitting at her feet, gestured for permission to hold the 
sun-shade. Margaret showed her how to open it, and the 
woman put it into her baby’s hand, laughing mischievously as 


%Anna Jameson, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada (New York, 
1839), I :24. 
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if to say, “You carry a thing that is only fit for a baby.” Mar- 
garet smiled, took her sunshade, and walked away. Some of 
the men, she observed, were drunk. Many seemed degraded, 
bearing but a faint impress of the lost grandeur of their race. 
Yet, as they stole along the heights or strode boldly forward, 
they reminded her that once there had been majesty in the 
red man. 

As she walked on, a white woman approached her and 
asked, “How could you endure their dirt and smell? Do what 
you will for them they will not be grateful. The savage cannot 
be washed out of them.” An Indian child approached them 
and the woman drew herself up, remarking, “Its odor is loath- 
some.” 


Margaret was shamed by the woman’s lack of shame. The 
stern Presbyterian, thought Margaret, had degraded the tribes 
with their dogmas, their niggard concessions, and unfeeling 
stares. he white man had sinned against the first born of 
the soil. When they invoked the holy power it was only to 


mask their own iniquity. So the trader who has besotted the 
Indian with rum and red pepper, kneels with him on Sunday 
before a common altar and sins again by his hypocrisy. This 
woman was no different from the priest who bade his savage 
friends aim at “purity”. Better their own dog feasts and 
heathen rites than the mockery the whites had taught them. 
Such women were called Christians, who found the odor of 
their brothers loathsome; such missionaries were called rep- 
resentatives of Christ, who attempted by holding up the Cross 
to turn deer and tigers into lambs. Margaret walked silently 
away from the woman. She too was but a puppet of the 
traders, as were the preachers who tried to convince the red 
man that a heavenly mandate had dispossessed him of his 
home. Get you gone, you Indian dog, cries the pirate, for 
might makes right. 

Margaret was disturbed from her thoughts by the shouts 
of an Indian orator who was addressing a congregation of 
Chippewas. She asked a white man who had strolled nearby 
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whether he could interpret his words. The man understood 
Chippewa and informed her, “The Indian began by the custom- 
ary compliments about sun and dew. Then he explained the 
difference between the white and red man. The white man 
looks to the future, and paves the way for posterity. The red 
man never thought of this.” He had made an accurate distinc- 
tion, Margaret thought. At least she hoped, now that they had 
forfeited their virtue along with their lands, there would be 
some museum of their remains, some library of their customs, 
to recall their traits to posterity, and remind the white man 
of his sin. There was a captivity in a newer Israel that man 
must not forget. She would not forget it, and to cement her 
tie with the tribes, she bought a little Indian cradle to carry 
home as a memento.*5 


Toward the end of August Margaret Fuller boarded the 
“General Scott” at Mackinac to travel to Sault Ste. Marie. In 
her cabin were a Dutch girl and an Indian woman, both of 
whom spoke English. The Dutch girl was eager to tell of the 


shepherd’s dance at Amsterdam and the Indian woman con- 
fided the story of her life to Margaret. She had left her hus- 
band, she said, and earned her living by going as chambermaid 
on these boats. The captain of the “General Scott” was a pleas- 
ant man. Yet, she added, he had never seen Sault Ste. Marie, 
though he had made the trip hundreds of times. Margaret 
went on deck later to watch the course up the river. The 
maple woods of St. Joseph’s island stretched before her. She 
could hear the rapids as they approached Lake Superior. At 
Sault Ste. Marie she left the boat and wandered through the 
old Chippewa burying ground. Seated on a large stone she 
could see, a little way off, the home-lodges, so different from 
the temporary tents at Mackinac. The squaws trooped through 
the wood, stooping under the loads of cedar-boughs that were 
strapped on their backs. 

Margaret’s main purpose in coming to Sault Ste. Marie had 
been to shoot the rapids. As soon as she arrived, therefore, she 


Margaret Fuller to Maria [Lowell] (Jan. 1844) Fuller MSS, IX :100. 
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ordered a canoe, and sat down to wait for it. Soon she spied 
two Indian canoe-men in pink calico shirts, moving the boat 
with their long poles. Now and then they cast a scoop-net, 
and when they arrived at the shore, they spread a mat for 
Margaret in the middle of a canoe. In less than four minutes 
they had descended the three-quarter mile stretch of rapids. 
As they went down the Indians caught a white fish for Mar- 
garet’s breakfast. The whole experience had been so sudden, 
so brief that she could scarcely realize it. 

On the voyage back to Mackinac Margaret passed her time 
in the company of an Illinois farmer, whose solid talk was 
more enjoyable to her than the persiflage of the East. When 
the boat arrived at the island, Margaret looked down at the 
landing and saw Sarah, who had come to meet her and spend 
three days at Mackinac before the journey home. They walked 
together to the Indian haunts, where the squaws transferred 
their interest from Margaret’s sun-shade to Sarah’s pencil. The 
sketch book was filling rapidly now with Indian scenes, though 
most of the lodges had been dismantled already and only rags 
and dry boughs marked the encampment. 

Just before leaving for home Sarah and Margaret arranged 
for an hour’s canoe excursion. The Indians who paddled them 
were richly dressed in blue and scarlet with scarfs of bright 
red around their heads. They carried them into the path of 
the steamboat, paddling with all their force, dashing the spray 
into the boat. The canoe sped over the waves, light as a sea- 
gull. “Pull away!” one of the Indians shouted, laughing gayly, 
and the other answered, “Ver’ warm!” 

Pull away! Away from Mackinac and all the Northwest 
summer. “The Great Western” had landed and they must 
return home. The boat itself gave them a foretaste of the 
Kast, for a shabbily dressed phrenologist laid his hand on every 
head that would bend and here and there knots of people would 
gather to discuss theology. A bereaved lover sought consola- 
tion in Butler’s Analogy; yet he had not turned over many 
pages before his eye was caught by the gay glances of a damsel 
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who came on board at Detroit. Thereupon Butler was rele- 
gated to his pocket. At Detroit theology and phrenology were 
forgotten while the passengers looked out at the town. The 
“Wisconsin” was being launched and all of Detroit had arrayed 
itself in brilliant colors, while the band played. When the 
“Great Western” moved on, the travellers went back to their 
doctrinal discussions. Some debated the merits of Fourierism. 
Margaret preferred to sit quietly, deliberating upon the varied 
meanings of the summer that had passed. She had learned a 
great deal about the Indians, had learned that the white men 
must not Christianize them to civilize them, but civilize to 
Christianize.*® As for the West she disliked its “first-rate,” 
“off-hand,” “go-ahead,” instinctive existence almost as in- 
tently as the petty intellectualities, the cant and bloodless the- 
orizing of the East. 

Yet she had been enriched by the summer that was passing, 
by this journey more colorful than any she had known! From 
afar she would watch with interest the fortunes of a country 
driven by changing forces, new and varied, where all things 


still seemed possible. 


%“Dont (sic) Christianize to civilize, but civilize to Christianize.”” Unpagin- 
ated document in Box of Journals, Fuller MSS. 

Margaret Fuller to Ralph Waldo Emerson (Aug. 17, 1843), Rusk, The Let- 
ters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, III, 200, n. 339. 
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N THE NORTHERN pate Tie guperi ior twenty miles 
the Canadian maintitid and.fifty miles from. |Kewee- 
naw Point, Michigan, liés the: second Trae island in the great 
Lakes, Isle Royale. This island, abéut 44 miles long ard from 
3 to 9 miles wide, contains about" 205 square miles of rocky 
ridges, inpenetrable swamps, silent-lakes, and gem-like bays. 
Scattered about the island are the relics of both thejIndian 
and the white man’s struggle to wrest copper from her depths. 
Hundreds of shallow pits pounded out of the solid rock are 
silent witnesses to the back-breaking labor of thousands of 
aborigines for hundreds of years, while crumbling foundations 
and dilapidated buildings speak for the unprofitable efforts of 
the whites. The call of the loon echoes from shore to shore 
and the cry of the wolf high on the ridges breaks the silence 
of the night. A crackling in the underbrush marks the pass- 
ing of a moose; sparkling beaches reveal colorful stones, 
precious to the finder. 

The story of Isle Royale has its beginning hundreds of mil- 
lions of years ago when the surface of the earth was writhing 
and twisting in an effort to settle itself. A slow powerful 
surge formed a deep basin bounded on both sides by high 
mountain ranges. Water filled the great trough. Through 
long ages the mountains slowly wore down depositing sand and 
gravel in the bottom to form the sandstones and conglomerates 
which lie over the original lava flows. Out of the depths of 
this great lake, like a giant ship run aground, rose. what re- 
mained of a portion of the northern edge of the basin, Isle 
Royale. The advent of the glacial periods found the island 
deeply buried in ice several times over a period of many thou- 
sands of years. The ice lobes slowly melted back, again filling 
the trough with icy waters so deep as to cover the topmost 
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ridges of the island. This huge body of fresh water, known to 
geologists as Lake Algonquin, drained through two outlets to 
the east. As the waters continued to fall the high ridges of 
Isle Royale broke through the surface forming an island about 
half the size of the present one. Glacial Lake Nipissing, as 
this second stage is called, was a little larger and deeper than 
the present Lake Superior. The stormy waves of Nipissing 
carved the deep bays of the island and left as a fitting memorial 
the seventy foot pinnacle known as Monument Rock which 
stands between Tobin’s Harbor and Duncan’s Bay. A new out- 
let was found through the Detroit River and the waters drop- 
ped to their present level. Lake Superior and the present day 
Isle Royale were born. 

The principal rock formations of the island consist of the 
upturned edges of the ancient lava flows which lie one upon the 
other. The upper edges form ridges which dip under the lake 
and appear again to form Keweenaw Point. On the island, 
the ridges, the highest of which is not much over 500 feet above 
the water, drop sharply on their northern edge and slope gently 
into the lake on the south. The upper surfaces of the lava 
flows contained large quantities of gases which formed bubbles 
in the rock when it cooled. In many places these cavities were 
subsequently filled with minerals such as calcite, thomsonite, 
chlorastrolite, agate and copper. In the valleys are found the 
inland lakes, about 25 in all. 

Numerous coves or bays are to be found, more especially on 
the northeast and southwest ends of the island. These are not 
very wide but are quite deep. Many small islands surround 
the larger island, ranging in size from a few square yards in 
area to several miles in length. 

The first historic mention of Isle Royale is found in a book 
written by Pierre Boucher and published in Paris in 1640. 
Boucher said, “In Lake Superior there is a great island which 
is fifty leagues in circuit, in which there is a very beautiful 
mine of copper; it is found also in various places in large 
pieces all refined.” Another book printed in Three Rivers, 
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Quebec, in 1649, also mentions copper on Isle Royale. A few 
years later the island was visited by Jesuit missionaries in 
their canoes. Father Dablon, in the Jesuit Relations for 1669- 
1670, writes: “Further to the west is an island called Menong, 
celebrated for its copper. It is large, being twenty-five leagues 
long and several leagues distant from the mainland. One bay 
at the northeast extremity is particularly remarkable. It is 
bounded by steep cliffs of clay in which may be seen several 
strata or beds of red.copper separated from each other by 
layers of earth. In the water is seen copper sand, which may 
be gathered with spoons, although there are pieces as big as 
acorns. This large island is surrounded by several smaller 
ones, some of which are said to consist entirely of copper. One, 
especially, near the northeast corner, is within gunshot of the 
main island. Further off in that direction is one called Mani- 
tou-minis on account of the abundance of copper. It is said 
by those who have visited it, that on a stone being thrown 
against it a sound like that of brass being struck is heard.” 

These intrepid priests, braving the sudden storms of Lake 

Superior in their frail canoes, mapped the whole of Lake Su- 
perior at that early date. 
- On the early maps the island has its original Indian name 
of “Menong” or “Minong”. This has been translated to mean 
“a good place to get copper.” It has also been interpreted to 
mean “berry field”. The great abundance of blueberries, straw- 
berries and thimbleberries on the island may give some slight 
credence to this latter meaning but the first is generally ac- 
cepted. The French priests changed the name to Isle Royale 
in honor of their royal patrons. 

Back in 17838 the commissioners negotiating the treaty of 
Paris were deciding the boundary line between Canada and the 
new United States.. The line was drawn in such a way as to 
include Isle Royale in the United States. It is said that this 
was done at the insistance of Benjamin Franklin, who with 
his knowledge of the value of copper gained through electrical 
experiments, had visions of a great supply for the future. It 
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should be pointed out that copper in its native form was un- 
known in any other part of the world at that time. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is reported to have had a fishing 
station on the island and the American Fur Company had 
several, including one on Fish Island and another on Siskowit 
Bay. Charles T. Jackson, a government geologist, visited the 
site of the latter on August 11, 1847. The station had been 
abandoned but he reported that four men had taken over and 
were engaged in packing siskowet and lake trout. He was in- 
formed that they had caught and salted sixty barrels of fish 
the previous season between the months of July and November. 
The site was marked by a large clearing and piles of cut wood 
which had become rotten. 

During the war of 1812 the Northwest Company’s schooner 
“Recovery”, in order to save it from capture by the Americans, 
was taken to Isle Royale. The ship’s spars were lifted out and 
the hull was covered with boughs and concealed in a deep bay 
until hostilities ceased. After the war the vessel was run down 
the Sault rapids and sailed to Lake Erie where she engaged in 
the lumber trade for a number of years. 

In 1843 a treaty, negotiated between the United States and 
the Chippewa Indians, gave the United States undisputed 
ownership of the island. The treaty also included much other 
land on the mainland. The Indians seem to have misunder- 
stood some phases of the deal because John S. Livermore, In- 
dian Sub-agent, in his-annual report to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on Sept. 15, 1849 states: “The chiefs, at some of 
their councils, renewed an old subject. This was the Isle 
Royale question. I told them it was considered by the govern- 
ment as a settled question, that Isle Royale was ceded with the 
other islands of Lake Superior. They insist that they did not 
so understand it, and were not at the time aware that the 
limits of the territory ceded would take in that island; and 
having an extravagant opinion of its mineral wealth, demand 
a large sum in compensation for it. I told them I thought they 
had nothing to expect.” 
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The island was attached to Ontonagon County. In 1845 it 
was transferred to Houghton County and in 1861 to Kewee- 
naw County. In 1875 it was made an independent county, Isle 
Royale County. After sixteen years it was again returned to 
Keweenaw County to which it still belongs. 

The signing of the Indian Treaty in 1842 was a signal for 
speculative white men to invade the island. Mining was begun 
in the next year and continued until 1855 when it quietly died 
away. The Isle Royale and Chicago Company was working at 
Huginnin Cove in 1847; the Ohio and Dead River Company on 
Washington Island in the same year. The Amydaloid and Isle 
Royale Mining Company was working opposite Hawk Island; 
the Franklin Company on the north shore; Scovill was digging 
on Scovill’s Point, and Smithwick sank a shaft 96 feet deep 
at a site opposite the channel which bears his name. Duncan 
had a mine near Monument Rock in 1848. The Siskowit Com- 
pany had a mine from 1847 to 1855 in Rock Harbor on a site 
almost directly opposite the present headquarters of the park 
service. Little remains of this mine now but a rock dump, a 
clearing, several water-filled pits, and two shafts, one of which 
was reported to have been sunk to a depth of 500 feet. About 
150 tons of copper were produced. In 1850 the mine had ten 
miners at work and 30 men employed on the surface. A legend, 
of doubtful authenticity, relating to the Siskowit mine, tells 
that in the early fifties a ship that was to arrive in the fall with 
the winter’s supply of provisions, failed to appear. The miners, 
driven by hunger, quarreled among themselves, with the result 
that in a fight all but two of the forty-two men were killed. 
The dead were supposed to have been buried in one large grave 
on nearby Cemetery Island. 

On what is now the site of the CCC camp in Rock Harbor 
the Ohio and Isle Royale Mining Company located the town of 
Ransom in 1846. Mining was conducted and a furnace con- 
structed to melt the copper into ingots. The company had 
fifty men at work in 1847. The location was abandoned in 
1849. In later years the clearing was known as the Daisy 
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Farm. Large pieces of fire-brick from this furnace may be seen 
in the fireplace at the Rock Harbor Lodge. 

The story of Angelique and Charlie Mott gives us a good pie- 
ture of the hardships that were endured in the quest for aie 
red metal. 

In the spring of 1845 the Schooner Algonquin arrived at Isle 
Royale with a party of mining men from Detroit to look for 
copper with the intention of staking a claim. Accompanying 
the party was a Frenchman named Charlie Mott and his Indian 
wife Angelique. Angelique wandered down the beach and saw 
something shining in the water. It was a piece of mass copper. 
She reported the find and it was decided to file a claim on the 
land nearby. To keep possession of the property until the 
claim could be filed Charlie was offered $25.00 a month and his 
wife $5.00 a month if they would stay in possession until the 
claim could be recorded. This agreed to, the boat sailed away 
leaving the couple behind with the only provisions available, a. 
half barrel of flour, six pounds of butter, and a few beans. The 
men on the boat promised faithfully that they would return 
immediately with full provisions. 

It was on July 1, 1845 that the Algonquin sailed away. For 
a while the couple lived on fish, but one day toward the end of: 
the summer, the Algonquin not having returned as promised, 
a storm carried away their canoe. Soon their fish net was 
beyond repair. The flour, butter, and beans were gone and still 
no signs of aid. At last they knew that they had been abandoned 
and would have to spend the winter on the island. There was. 
nothing to eat now but berries and bark. 

Five days before Christmas there was no food of any kind. 
The snow was thick and heavy, they had no snowshoes and 
there was nothing to do but draw their belts tighter. Charlie 
suffered more than Angelique and grew weaker and weaker. 
His eyes had a hungry look that frightened his wife and finally 
he died. Not wanting to place his body out in the snow An- 
gelique decided to leave him in the cabin and to build another 
one for herself. With no one for company save her fire she 
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developed strange thoughts and was often severely tempted to 
make soup out of Charlie. One morning Angelique noticed 
some fresh rabbit tracks and in a moment had torn out a lock 
of her hair and made a snare. That day she caught one rabbit 
and was so hungry that she tore off the fur and ate it raw. It 
was nearly a week before she caught another. 








Estuary of the Sibley River below old townsite 


Early in March Angelique found a canoe that had washed 
ashore and after patching it up and making a net out of strips 
of an old sail was able to catch a few fish. 

One morning in May as she was cooking a mullet for break- 
fast she heard a gunshot, then another. Running as fast as 
possible to the landing she met the crew of the Algonquin just 
as they were stepping ashore. They immediately went up to 
the cabin to see Charlie and to bury him before returning to 
the mainland. 
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Angelique died at the Sault in 1874. It is said of her that 
once she made a wager with a Frenchman that she could carry 
a barrel of pork to the top of an adjoining hill and back. She 
won easily and on her return offered to carry it up again with 
the Frenchman on top. 

During this first mining period from 1844 to 1855 the light- 
house which stands blindly guarding the entrance to Rock 
Harbor was constructed. It was put up in 1855, improved in 
1874, and abandoned a few years later. It has subsequently 
been used as a Summer home by a private family and the park 
service now intends to use it as a museum to house relics of 
Isle Royale. The beach directly in front of the lighthouse was 
for many years a popular place to hunt for the famous Isle 
Royale greenstones until a severe fall storm a few years ago, 
blowing from just the right direction, washed the beach away. 

Todd Harbor on the north shore was the site of the mining 
work of the Pittsburgh and Isle Royale Mining Company from 
1847 to 1850. Two shafts were sunk, one 42 feet from the 
water’s edge was down to a depth of 63 feet. A drain con- 
nects this shaft with the water’s edge. The second shaft, 67 
feet deep is 113 feet from the first and is connected to it by a 
horizontal tunnel at its base. Exploratory work was done by 
the Isle Royale Land Corporation near here from 1880 to 1890 
at a place called Haytown. 

The Ohio and Isle Royale Mining Company also had a mine 
near the lake shore between the Saginaw Mine and Chippewa 
Harbor. Work was begun in 1846 and ended in 1848. 

The Saginaw Mine was located close to the lake shore about 
two miles southwest of the Rock Harbor lighthouse. Opera- 
tions were begun in 1875 close to where the Ohio and Isle 
Royale Company had worked from 1846 to 1848. About 3,000 
pounds of copper were reported to have been mined. 

In 1871 mining was again resumed and continued sporadic- 
ally until 1883. The Island Copper Mining Company was or- 
ganized in 1873 to mine copper-bearing rock two miles north 
of the head of Siskowit Bay. Two shafts were sunk, one 200 
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feet deep and the other 150 feet deep, and connected to each 
other. A third shaft was sunk to a depth of 50 feet, 350 feet 
further west. A stamp mill to separate the copper from the 
rock was built in 1875 but it soon burned down. The company 
became discouraged at this misfortune and leased the mine to 
the Equal Rights Tribute Company. The last season of work 
was in 1877. Records show that the mine produced only 340 
pounds of copper in 1876 and 867 pounds in 1877. Great hopes 
were entertained that the Island mine would be a brilliant 
success. Land about the mine was cleared, comfortable build- 
ings for the miners constructed, a road was cut out and graded 
to the bay, and a substantial dock and warehouse was built 
on the shore. This location was at one time the county seat of 
Isle Royale County and a court house was erected. 

One of the largest of the mining operations conducted on the 
island was near the head of McCargoe’s Cove. Here in the fall 
of 1871 explorers discovered the many prehistoric Indian mine 
pits. In the following year forty men were sent to make a care- 
ful survey to determine the possibilities for profitable mining 
operations. Apparently being satisfied with their survey, the 
Minong Mining Company was organized on December 16, 1874 
with a capital of $1,000,000. The company office was located at 
160 Jefferson Avenue in Detroit. A block of land containing 
1455 acres and reaching from Lake Superior to Chickenbone 
' Lake was acquired. On June 10, 1875 the steamer Keweenaw 
landed the first tools and supplies in McCargoe’s Cove. A dock, 
store, warehouse, and agent’s, boarding and tenement houses 
sufficient to accommodate seventy men and their families for 
the winter was constructed. At the site of the mining opera- 
tions a dry, shaft house, blacksmith shop, and other necessary 
buildings were put up. In 1876 a stamp mill was built. This 
mill was to separate the mineral from the rock. A dam was 
built in Chickenbone creek to carry water to the mill but diffi- 
culty was encountered due to the water freezing in winter. 
The mill used a Ball’s stamp and was reported to have worked 
1579 tons of copper bearing rock in 1876. The site of the old 
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stamp mill may still be plainly seen by following a trail for a 
short distance in a southwesterly direction from the boat land- 
ing. Stamp sand and old timbers are scattered about. That 
children endured the hardships of the severe winters is shown 
by the mining captain’s report which states that school was 
conducted during the winter of 1875 and also during the winter 
of 1876. 

Reports show that in 1875, 344 pounds of refined copper was 
shipped; in 1876, 537 pounds; in 1877, 892 pounds; in 1878, 
596 pounds; in 1879, 515 pounds; in 1880, 1407 pounds; in 1881, 
1397 pounds; in 1882, 1580 pounds; and in 1883, 1582 pounds. 

At present the site of the settlement is marked by a clearing 
at the edge of the cove. In the water may be seen the cribbing 
from the old dock. A good trail leads to the mine location 
where may be seen the remains of the log blacksmith shop, a 
shaft house, two tunnels, and several water filled shafts. Seat- 
tered among the great piles of ore are rusty powder cans, steel 
rails, and timbers. Pieces of copper can be easily broken out 
of the rock. 

In August 1890 the Wendigo Copper Company was formed 
to mine around the head of Washington Harbor. This com- 
pany did little actual mining but did much drilling in their 
search for a profitable body of ore. The cores were invaluable 
in a study of the geology of the island conducted by the Mich- 
igan Geological Survey. The Isle Royale Land Corporation, 
parent company of the Wendigo Mining Company, owned 
84,000 acres of land on the island. Stock was largely held in 
England. Finding the mining unprofitable, the company plan- 
ned to build a summer resort on Rock Harbor and a town was 
surveyed between the Ransom location and the Siskowit Mine. 
The dream faded away. 

Peace descended upon the island and the sound of picks and 
drills was never to be heard again. 

At the close of mining the island became a mecca for the 
more hardy type of summer visitor, attracted by its pure air 
and unexcelled fishing. In later years lodges were erected at 
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Rock Harbor, Belle Isle, Tobin’s Harbor, and Washington Har- 
bor. 

In 1915 a rumor spread in the Copper Country that a group 
of Canadians from Port Arthur had crossed over on the ice and 
raised the Canadian flag on the island. Much excitement was 
aroused and there was talk of organizing a force of men to 
repulse the invaders. After about two weeks it was learned 
that the whole thing had been done as a joke and everything 
calmed down. 

Commercial fishermen have occupied various parts of the 
island for many years, building their rude shacks and docks 
and eking out a precarious existence. Most of them came from 
the fishing ports of Minnesota and simply squatted on the 
land. Some of the more hardy families lived on the island the 
year round, braving the wintry blasts of Lake Superior and 
completely cut off from the world for six months of the year. 

In 1940 there were thirty-seven families of fishermen on the 
island. One family had spent every summer for the past fifty 
years there. 

For many years the island was patrolled by two officers of 
the Michigan Conservation Department whose job was to in- 
force the commercial fishing laws, prevent illegal hunting, and 
watch for forest fires. Once a week, weather permitting, the 
two men made a circuit of the island in their small gasoline 
powered boat. 

Congress, in 1931, authorized the establishment of the island 
as a National Park and in 1935 funds were allotted to buy all 
the privately owned lands amounting to 121,000 acres. Two 
CCC camps were set up, one in Rock Harbor and the other in 
Siskowit Bay, to assist the park service in preparing the island 
for an expected influx of visitors. A disastrous forest fire 
broke out in 1936 and thousands of acres of land were burned 
over before the fire died out. 

Agitation for the setting up of the island as a National Park 
was begun several years ago by visitors who were impressed by 
its natural beauties. 
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That the island was the mecca of Indian visitors long ago is 
amply borne out by the fact that Indian relics have been found 
in many parts of the island. As recently as 1933 almost 200 
pieces of broken pottery and flint were dug up in a few hours 
at Chippewa Harbor only a few steps from the home of Holger 
Johnson, a fisherman. An obsidian arrow point was found on 
the shore of Siskowit Lake and a chalcedony arrow point was 
picked up near the shore of Siskowit Bay. Other implements 
have been found at Point Houghton, on Birch Island, and 
near Sargent’s Lake. In 1908 a copper arrowhead was re- 
covered from the beach on the south side of Mott Island. The 
Milwaukee Public Museum Expedition of 1928 recovered the 
bones of twelve Indians in a cave on Point Houghton. 

The most striking indications of Indian occupation however, 
are to be found at McCargoe’s Cove. Here may be seen thou- 
sands of pits dug into the solid rock, many so close together as 
to almost touch each other, and extending for miles along the 
rocky ridges. At the bottom of these pits and around them 
may be found the smooth water-worn boulders which were used 
to break the rock to secure the copper. These mauls and ham- 
merstones, as they are called, weigh from one to forty pounds 
and are usually oval in shape. The ends are usually battered 
and have pieces broken off them. Here is the way the mining 
was done. Having arrived at the island and set up camp a fire 
was started on what appeared to be a vein of copper. When 
the rock was very hot the burning embers were pushed aside 
and cold water was poured upon the rock. This caused the 
rock to crack. The weakened portions were pounded with the 
stone mauls to separate the copper from the rock. The fire was 
again rebuilt and the whole process repeated over and over 
again until a chunk of copper was broken loose. The mauls, 
being hard and brittle, were easily broken and had to be fre- 
quently discarded to save the hands from injury. The pits 
sometimes became quite deep as the vein of copper was followed 
and although most of them are about five feet deep some may 
be seen which go down twenty feet. The pits range in width 
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from five to twenty-five feet. Wooden paddles were used as 
Shovels to remove the debris. 

The small pieces of copper were then separated from the at- 
tached rock by the use of smaller hammerstones weighing from 
one to three pounds. The mauls and hammerstones recovered 
on the island were not supplied with handles but were intended 
to be held in one or both hands depending upon the weight of 
the stone. One or two mauls having grooves in them have been 
found on the island however. 

Pieces of copper, birch bark water buckets, and wooden 
paddles have been found in some of the pits. 

The copper was used to make knives, fish hooks, drills, 
needles, spear-points, arrow-points and ornaments. 

Many of the mining operations conducted by the white men 
were begun on the sites of the ancient Indian mines. To what 
branch of the Indian race these miners of long ago belonged 
has never been definitely determined. 

The attention of the public has been drawn to Isle Royale 
largely because of the moose which lived on the island. Before 
1912 caribou were reported but these have disappeared, the 
last one being seen in 1926. In 1912 moose appeared for the 
first time, believed by many to have crossed over from the 
Canadian shore on the heavy ice of Lake Superior in that year. 
Their numbers steadily increased until the size of the herd was 
estimated at from 500 to more than 2000. Overcrowding, with 
its resultant shortage of food, began to take its toll in disease 
and death. The State Department of Conservation decided to 
relieve the pressure by attempting to live-trap some of the 
animals and to provide some food for the remainder. During 
the winter of 1934-1935 two men from that department were 
stationed at Chippewa Harbor where, with the assistance of 
fishermen, eleven moose were captured and placed in a corral. 
In the spring of 1935 when navigation opened the animals were 
crated, loaded on Conservation Patrol Boat No. 1 and taken 
to the mainland. Nine of the moose were released in the Cusino 
game refuge near Munising while two were shipped to the De- 
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troit Zoo. The transplanted animals were seen occasionally 
for two or three years but now seem to have entirely disap- 
peared. The two sent to the Detroit Zoo survived only for 
two or three years. 

Visitors to the island can usually see one of these majestic 
animals with its sleek brown coat and deep shoulders by quietly 
approaching one of the inland lakes at sunrise or sunset when 
they come down to drink and nibble a few choice plants in 
the water. 

Hikers will often see a grove of poplar trees with much of 
the lower bark eaten off, balsams with the tips of the branches 
missing, and even small trees broken down by the act of a 
moose straddling the tree to bend it down so that the leaves 
can be eaten. 

A party of campers at the Siskowit Mine in 1933 cut down a 
small poplar a few feet from their tents and were much sur- 
prised to see a cow moose spend almost an entire night eating 
the leaves from branches which had been trimmed from the 
tree. The same group of campers saw 30 full grown moose in 
seven days without leaving the campsite. 

The large antlers which adorn the bulls drop off one at a time 
in the early. spring and a new set begins to grow immediately. 
A new set grows every year.. The bony structures grow rapidly 
and are almost full size by July. During the summer the ant- 
lers are covered with a soft velvet material which is rubbed off 
by the first part of September. Mating takes place from the 
middle of September to the middle of October. Most of the 
calves are born between May 15th and June 15th. 

Although there are few records of injury due to persons being 
attacked by moose, it is wise to have a tree conveniently near 
if you intend to get very close. The most dangerous period is 
during the fall and winter. Under most conditions, however, 
moose, like most wild animals, will run away if there is any 
sign of danger. 

The antlers which were knocked off in the spring are usually 
eaten by mice attracted by their salty flavor. Visitors some- 
times pick them up on the ridges. 
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Coyotes roam the ridges at night and send their eerie call 
echoing over the valleys. Ducks and loons, prairie chickens 
and gulls are common. Bluejays screech and blackbirds and 
sparrows abound. There are several large beaver ponds where 
beaver may be seen in broad daylight busily engaged in domes- 
tie pursuits. 

What may have been mink or otter have been seen diving for 
dead fish in McCargoe’s Cove. 

There are about seven species of evergreen including spruce, 
balsam, Jack pine, Norway pine, white cedar, white pine, and 
tamarack. The spruce and balsam predominate among the co- 
niferous trees. Poplar and birch lead among the deciduous 
with a sampling of pin-cherry, oak, maple, sugarplum (service- 
berry), alder, and mountain ash. Blueberries, strawberries, 
and thimble-berries (salmonberries) abound. Beautiful wild- 
flowers are abundant. The University of Michigan Expedition 
of 1928-29 brought back thirty species of orchids alone. 

Since the trading post days of the early 19th century, the 
island has been justifiably famed for its excellent fishing. The 
early traders shipped thousands of barrels of whitefish to the 
Sault. In later years the whitefish has almost entirely dis- 
appeared and its place has been taken by the lake trout. Com- 
mercial fishermen still sink their nets near the shores. For 
many years the Str. Winyah has made two trips each week 
from Duluth bringing supplies to the fishermen and taking 
away boxes of iced trout. Unexcelled sport fishing for the 
trout may be had by trolling at a slow speed over and around 
the reefs which reach out from the “fingers” of the island. 
Many fish weighing up to thirty and forty pounds have been 
caught in this manner. 

Some of the inland lakes offer the finest of pike fishing and 
in some of the streams brook trout may be caught. Sargent’s 
Lake offers excellent pike fishing. 

The waters around Isle Royale could tell many a tale of 


harrowing shipwrecks ever since white men first set eyes on 
it. First the sailing vessels of the traders then the steamboats 
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often came to grief on its hidden reefs. In 1839 the Schooner 
Madeline belonging to the American Fur Company was 
wrecked. The steamer Cumberland went to pieces at what is 
now called Cumberland Point on July 24th, 1877. On Saturday, 
November 7, 1885 the steamer Algoma bound from Owen Sound 
for Port Arthur with a cargo of general merchandise and 
eleven passengers struck the rocks near Greenstone Beach on 
Mott Island during a blinding snowstorm. The vessel, which 
was a large one and had been built only two years before in 
Glasgow, struck aft just as a change in course was being made. 
In less than 20 minutes the pounding waves broke the ship in 
half and the fore-end was washed away, carrying with it most 
of the passengers and crew who had been huddled there for 
shelter. Thirty-eight of the passengers and crew were drowned, 
the fifteen surviors clinging to the after end of the ship until 
the next morning when the raging seas had calmed down suffi- 
ciently for them to build a raft and float ashore. 

On Monday morning the wreck was sighted by fishermen 
who came over immediately, built fires, and tried to make the 
shivering survivors comfortable. A sister vessel, the Athabasca, 
was intercepted near Passage Island and the survivors were 
taken to Port Arthur. Tugs were sent out to recover the bodies, 
some of which had washed ashore. 

The vessel was a total loss. It is said that on a calm day 
pieces of this once fine ship can still be seen on the bottom 
in about 30 feet of water. , 

The steamer I. W. Nickolas stranded on the southwest point 
of Caribou Island during a dense fog on May 4, 1885. This 
vessel was later released. 

On October 28, 1895 the steamer Centurian ran on the rocks 
five miles west of Menagerie Island during a heavy gale and 
snowstorm. 

In November of 1874 three men enroute from Copper Har- 
bor to Port Arthur in a mackinaw boat struck the east end of 
the island during. a snowstorm. One of the men was drowned 
and the two survivors after many days of travel reached the 
Island Mine on Siskowit Bay where they spent the winter. 
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The steamer John B. Trevor went aground on Long Point 
in October of 1909. The vessel was abandoned and the crew 
taken to the Sault on the tug Favorite. 

Other wrecks were the Str. Hudson which struck in Siskowit 
Bay; the Str. Harlem, the America, and the L. R. Doty. An ore 
carrier is said to lie on the bottom near Canoe Rocks, night- 
side up, and visible when the sea is calm. 

The most recent shipwreck occurred in 1933 when the pas- 
senger steamer Geo. M. Cox struck at Rock of Ages lighthouse 
during a fog. The sea was calm and all the passengers were 
removed without injury. The wrecking of this fine, white, vessel 
provided a field day for fishermen on the island who abandoned 
their nets for the more lucrative pastime of stocking up their 
homes with fine furniture, equipment and food of all kinds. 
The vessel later broke in half and the two ends slid off the 
reef into deep water and out of sight. 

A slightly different accident occurred in 1935 when a sea- 
plane crashed just after taking off from the waters of Rock 
Harbor. The pilot and his passenger were able to extricate 
themselves from the wreckage and swim ashore. The plane 
sank in 108 feet of water but was located and raised by the 
Coast Guard Patrol Boat “Nansemond” of Marquette. The 
wreckage was dragged ashore at the Siskowit Mine where the 
motor and some of the equipment was salvaged. 

Rock Harbor on the southeast end of the island is the prin- 
cipal “port of call” and here may be found many things of 
interest to the visitor. The harbor is about 11 miles long and 
from one-half to three-fourths of a mile wide. Half of its 
easterly end is formed by about 25 small islands. The harbor 
is deep enough for ships of the largest size to enter although 
skillful piloting is required. The water is 100 or more feet deep 
throughout much of its length. 

The harbor is entered through a channel near the abandoned 
lighthouse. Across the harbor and short distance to the west 
of the harbor entrance is the CCC camp “Rock Harbor” lo- 
cated on the site of the old town of Ransom. A small stream 
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draining out of Lake Benson enters the harbor at this point. 
A good trail leads to Sargent’s Lake from the camp. 

At the extreme west end of the harbor is a trail leading to 
Lake Ritchie, long popular with tourists wishing to see moose 
feeding in the water. 

Not far from the lighthouse, on the inside of the harbor, is 
a much photographed natural Indian face on the rock. 

Near the entrance to the harbor is Cemetery Island. As its 
name implies this little island was used as a burial place by 
the early miners because the soil on Isle Royale itself is too 
shallow in most places to permit graves to be dug. At present 
there are eight marked graves, several of which are inclosed 
by picket fences. State conservation officers have located and 
marked several graves with white crosses. Old residents say 
that in past years several bodies were removed to the main- 
land by descendents of the pioneer miners. Two of the graves 
have wooden headstones, the inscriptions of which are almost 
obliterated by many years of weathering. One is dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1851. 

A mile down the harbor is the park headquarters on Mott 
Island. Here the CCC boys have constructed a dock, ware- 
house, bathhouse, bunkhouse, water tower, radio station, and 
homes for park officials. From this site part activities will be 
directed and the summer staff housed. On the opposite side of 
this island is the famous Greenstone Beach where many small 
chlorastrolites, commonly known as greenstones, may be picked 
up in the fine pebbles at the edge of the water. 

Across the harbor from park headquarters is the Siskowit 
Mine. A trail leads from here to the top of Mt. Franklin, from 
which a fine view of the “fingers” of Isle Royale, the coast- 
line on both sides of the island, and the Canadian shore to the 
north, may be had. The famous “Sleeping Giant” on the Cana- 
dian shore, guarding the entrance to Thunder Bay, may be seen 
from here. 

About half-way up the harbor to the Rock Harbor Lodge is 
a cave a short distance from the water’s edge. The cave is 
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about 30 feet long and 15 feet wide. Its floor is covered with 
broken rock and the roof appears to be smoke blackened. 

At the easterly entrance to the harbor is the Rock Harbor 
Lodge. Here a large dock permits large passenger steamers 
from Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and other points to tie up 
safely. A main lodge, cabins, postoffice, and all the other equip- 
ment of a popular summer resort are available for those who 
like to “rough it” with most of the comforts and conveniences 
of home. During the summer season, June 15 to September 15, 
several boats make regular passenger stops here. Visitors at the 
lodge can make arrangements for fishing, hiking, exploring, 
greenstone hunting, and other trips here. 

Just across Scovill’s Point is Tobin’s Harbor, where may 
be found the summer homes of many of the “pioneer” visitors 
to Isle Royale. This beautiful bay reaches into the island for 
several miles and contains a number of small wooded islands. 
Many of the “deep sea” fishermen who pull in large lake trout 
off Blake Point have their cabins here. A trail leads from 
Tobin’s Harbor to Monument Rock. 

On Belle Isle is another public resort. This secluded spot 
near a place where the American Fur Company is said to have 
had a post in the distant past offers good accommodations as 
a center from which many enjoyable fishing and “thomsoniting” 
expeditions can be enjoyed. A birch bark wigwam placed on a 
point of rock serves as a landmark for the Belle Isle resort. 

Several miles from here, on the north shore, is MecCargoe’s 
Cove. The cove is entered through a narrow boulder-strewn, 
“S” shaped channel which requires special care upon the part 
of the pilot. Just inside the entrance and to the left is Birch 
Island, for many years the summer home of John Linklater, a 
Chippewa Indian, and his wife. Linklater was popular as a 
guide with summer visitors and scientific expeditions. In 1933 
he fell out of his boat and was drowned. The Birch Island 
dock is sufficiently large to enable boats to tie up safely while 
visitors inspect the empty cabin, outbuildings, and two aban- 
doned fishing boats. The island derives it name from the large 
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number of birch trees on it. The finding of pieces of broken 
pottery and arrowheads on the island lends merit to the belief 
that it was once a popular camp site for Indians engaged in 
fishing. 

The cove, reaching down into the island for two miles, ends 
in a swamp through which the Chickenbone river winds. The 
river is easily navigable by canoes and small boats for a short 
distance and flows from Chickenbone Lake. Excellent pike fish- 
ing may be had in this river. A good trail leads from the end 
of McCargoe’s Cove to the Minong Mine, another to Sargent’s 
Lake, and one goes all the way to Chippewa Harbor on the 
south side of Isle Royale, by way of Chickenbone Lake. Both 
the clearing at the end of the cove and Birch Island are good 
campsites. The famous Indian pits and mauls are located near 
the Minong Mine. 

Regular boat schedules are run by boats operated from 
Copper Harbor and Eagle Harbor, Michigan. The National 
Park Service at Houghton, Michigan, will provide detailed in- 
formation regarding camp sites and other facilities available 
on the island. 

Campers should purchase their food on the mainland and 
bring plenty of blankets or sleeping bags. Resort guests wear 
what they like. 
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THe ANTHONY WAYNE MemoriAL ASSOCIATION 
By M. M. QUAIFE 


Detroit 


T the close of the American Revolution the United States 
was recognized as an independent nation with its north- 
ern boundary a line through the middle of the Great Lakes 
and its western boundary the Mississippi River. By another 
clause of the Treaty of 1783, Great Britain agreed to remove 
her armed forces from within the borders of the new nation 
“with all convenient speed.” Elsewhere this clause was lived 
up to, but in all the Great Lakes area the garrisons were tena- 
ciously maintained and British rule continued in full vigor. 
Meanwhile the Confederation Congress of Philadelphia enacted 
the Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Territory 
Northwest of the Ohio River, and in 1788 Marietta was founded 
and the Territorial Government was inaugurated. Until 1796, 
however, British rule was maintained over all the upper por- 
tion of the Northwest, from the Thousand Islands westward to 
the Upper Mississippi. It required five years of unremitting 
effort by President Washington, the sending of three successive 
armies into the Northwest, the special mission of John Jay to 
London, and the ominous threat to British power which the 
French Revolutionary Wars in Europe provided to induce the 
British ministry to evacuate, in 1796, the extended line of 
Great Lakes posts, which until now had been maintained. With 
this evacuation, the Flag came to the Great Lakes, and Amer- 
ican authority was established for the first time throughout 
all the northerly two-thirds of the Old Northwest. 

This significant historical development directly affected the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; less directly, it affected many more. 
Locally, the most influential factor in effecting the conquest of 
America’s Old Northwest was the remarkable work of General 
Anthony Wayne, who in a campaign lasting several years (be- 
ginning at Pittsburgh in 1792) conquered the Northwestern 
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Indian Confederacy and carried the American flag in triumph 
to Detroit and Mackinac in 1796. 

The sesquicentennial of these momentous achievements in the 
years from 1792 to 1796 is fast approaching. Appreciative of 
its significance, and of the necessity of maintaining unimpaired 
our patriotic ideals by a renewal of emphasis upon the struggles 
and triumphs of the men who labored to extend the boon of 
American liberty over the Northwest and the Great Lakes, 
a group of historically-minded citizens assembled at Toledo 
on January 17, 1941 and after full discussion, formally organ- 
ized the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association. Representa- 
tives from Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, participated in the 
formation of the Association which adopted the following state- 
ment of objectives to be achieved: 1. To promote historical cele- 
brations commemorative of the period under discussion; 2. To 
encourage research in the history of the Old Northwest, and 
the collection and publication of materials relating to it; 
3. To develop a program for the selection and proper marking 
of historical sites, parkways, and routes pertinent thereto; 
4, To disseminate information through the schools, newspapers, 
etc., concerning Anthony Wayne and the Old Northwest. 

To effect these objectives, an executive committee of the 
Association was created, charged with the general conduct of 
its affairs and with coordinating the local activities within the 
several states. A representative state committee for each of the 
states—Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan—represented in the Asso- 
ciation was planned, and the task of organizing these com- 
mittees was delegated as follows: for Indiana, Dr. Christopher 
B. Coleman, Director of the Indiana Historical Bureau and 
Secretary of the State Historical Society, Indianapolis; for 
Ohio, Harlow Lindley, Secretary of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, Columbus; for Michigan, M. M. 
Quaife, Secretary of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 
It was further planned to invite the official cooperation of the 
several state governments, by procuring the appointment of a 
joint legislative committee in each state, created for this pur. 
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pose; and to invite in similar fashion the official recognition 
and cooperation of the Federal Government through the cre- 
ation of a joint congressional committee. 

It will be evident to the reader that an extensive, long-range 
program of historical and patriotic observances and achieve- 
ment is being formulated, and that its successful execution 
will be conditioned by the extent to which the active coopera- 
tion of the various cultural institutions and agencies in the 
several states can be enlisted. Older citizens will recall the 
great centennial celebration, a quarter-century ago, of the 
Battle of Lake Erie. The historical significance of the pro- 
jected sesquicentennial observance is far greater than this, 
and with proper organizational effort a series of celebrations 
which will command the attention of the entire nation can be 
staged. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at Toledo March 21, 1941, gratifying initial progress was re- 
ported, particularly in Ohio and Michigan, and plans were 
concerted for the further conduct of the great enterprise that 
has been entered upon. These include the publication (prob- 
ably quarterly) of a news bulletin which shall be distributed 
to the press generally, the prosecution of the plans outlined 
above for securing official State and Federal governmental co- 
operation, and ways and means of achieving these, and other 
contemplated objectives of the Association. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the Association 
are as follows: 

General Chairman, M. M. Quaife, Secretary, Burton Historical 
Collection, Public Library, Detroit 

Secretary, Fred C. Hamil, Wayne University, Detroit 

Treasurer, William F. Lawler, President Detroit Council on 
Local History, Detroit 


From Ohio: 
S. A. Canary, Editor, The Sentinel Tribune, Bowling Green 


Charles E. Hatch, Secretary, Maumee River Scenic and 
Historical Highway Association, Toledo 
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Harlow Lindley, Secretary, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, Columbus 

Ralph W. Peters, Editor, Defiance Crescent-News, Defiance 

A. J. Townsend, Dean, University of Toledo 

Erwin C. Zepp, Curator of State Memorials, Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus 


From Indiana: 

Christopher B. Coleman, Director, Indiana Historical Bu- 
reau, Indianapolis 

Brown Cooper, Allen County-Fort Wayne Historical So- 
ciety, Fort Wayne 

Thomas J. Kelly, Division Manager, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, Fort Wayne 

Louis M. Sears, Professor, Purdue University, Lafayette 

Louis A. Warren, Director, Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion, Fort Wayne 


From Michigan: 

R. Clyde Ford, Member of Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, Ypsilanti 

George N. Fuller, Secretary, Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, Lansing 

F. C. Hamil, Wayne University, Detroit 

William F. Lawler, President, Detroit Council on Local 
History, Detroit 

M. M. Quaife, Secretary, Burton Historical Collection, De- 
troit 

L. G. Vander Velde, Director, Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 





THE JUGOSLAV PEOPLE IN MICHIGAN 
By June N. MILJEVIC 


Detroit 


HERE are two main divisions to the great Slav race. The 
Dace, division includes the Bohemians, Slovacs, and 
Poles. The eastern and southern division includes Russians, 
Ruthenians, Bulgarians, Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenians. 
The last three constitute the Jugoslavs. The Serbians, Cro- 
atians, and Slovenians are racially the same people but have 
been divided into these three groups through ambitious polit- 
ical efforts of various European monarchs. Religion has been 
another source of separation. The Serbians and Montenegrins 
have retained the orthodox church traditions and practices as 
received from Byzantium, while the Croatians and Slovenes 
came under the influence of Rome and accepted the Roman 
Catholic church. This secular difference has involved the use 
of the Cyrillic alphabet by the Serbians and the eastern cal- 
endar which is fourteen days behind the Roman. This is the 
main difference between the Serbians and the Croatians whose 
spoken language is identical except for provincial dialects. 

Sources of Immigration. At the completion of the Ver- 
sailles treaty the map of southeastern Europe was practically 
transformed. Jugoslavia was one of its creations, made up of 
the old Kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, and the Austro- 
Hungarian provinces of Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dala- 
matia, and Voyvodina,—Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia being 
the three outstanding countries. 

The first to make the great venture to America and Mich- 
igan were the Jugoslavs of the Austro-Hungarian provinces as 
early as 1860. The Slovenians came in large numbers in 1866 
and settled in Brockway, Minnesota and Calumet, Michigan. 


Causes of Immigration. The Austro-Hungarian government 
had done everything possible to foster differences among these 
people in order to prevent unity of action. Austria hated and 
feared the Serbs who had a desire for liberty and political 
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freedom for their Slav brothers. In 620 the Emperor Heraclius 
invited these Slavs to settle south of the Danube to form a 
barrier between Byzantium and the hordes of northern bar- 
barians. After the fall of the Byzantine Empire the Turks 
assailed them. They spent practically a thousand years pro- 
tecting civilization and Christiandom in central and southern 
Europe. 

Slovenes developed an independent state for a short time and 
were conquered in 778 by Charlemagne after which they came 
under the control of the House of Hapsburg. During the ninth 
and tenth centuries Croatia was among the nations of Europe 
but was reduced to a vassal state when she elected Kolomon, 
King of Hungary, as her ruler in 1102. Bosnia, and Serbia 
were great kingdoms during the 13th and 14th centuries but the 
Turkish tide rose righer and higher until finally on June 28, 
1389 at the famous battle of Kossovo, Serbia was completely 
defeated. Serbia tried courageously to resist the Turks but in 
1459 the Kingdom ceased to exist. 

The Slavs of the Balkans were enslaved for 300 years but 
their desire for liberty was fired with national ambitions. 
Serbia rose in 1804 under Kara-George and began a bitter 
struggle for independence. Slovenia and Croatia were greatly 
promoted nationally by Napoleon’s creation of the “Illyrian 
Provinces” against Austria. A great Jugoslav state might 
have developed if Napoleon could have realized his ambition. 
The Congress of Vienna put an end to that. But it did not 
destroy the national consciousness of the Slavs. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina struggled for fifty years but were 
frustrated by the Treaty of Berlin which ignored their claims 
to freedom. With these hopeless, tragic efforts of the Jugoslav 
people to emancipate themselves from the cruel oppressions of 
the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, it is seen how attractive 
and luring must have been the reports of political and eco- 
nomic freedom in America. Michigan appealed particularly to 
the Jugoslavs because of the opportunities in its numerous 
industries. 
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Early Jugoslav Settlements in Michigan. One of the greatest 
of the early missionaries to the aborigines of Michigan was 
Father Frederick Baraga, a Slovenian. He was given an oppor- 
tunity to go as a missionary abong the Indians in 1821. In 18538 
he was consecrated as Bishop of Northern Michigan and for 
twenty years he labored successively among the missions of 
Arbre Croche, Grand River, La Pointe, and L’Anse. 

The Jugoslav population began to increase rapidly in the 
late 80’s, especially the Slovenian in Calumet. This and Hough- 
ton, Gogebic, and Detroit were the outstanding early settle- 
ments. The Serbians and Croatians settled in the same terri- 
tory in 1900 and 1910. 


Distribution of Jugoslavs at present time. Michigan ranks 
fourth in number of Jugoslavs with a total of 16,468 in 1930. 
However it is a known fact that many Jugoslavs have not de- 
clared themselves as such, due to the fact that they considered 
their native country to be as before the World War, and con- 
sequently classified themselves as Austrians or Hungarians. A 
survey of the Jugoslav organizations (1930) revealed there 
were 25,000 in Detroit and vicinity and 3,000 in other local- 
ities of Michigan, Detroit being the largest Serbian colony 
in the country. The 1940 census data are not available as this 
article goes to press, but in 1930 the outstanding settlements 
according to counties were as follows: Alger 204, Delta 281, 
yenesee 403, Gogebic 419, Houghton 879, Oakland 400, Sag- 
inaw 338, Tuscola 287, Wayne 13,513. The outstanding city set- 
tlements are as follows: Detroit 9,014, Dearborn 442, Wyan- 
dotte 369, Flint 361, Highland Park 339, Hamtramck 241, Sag- 
inaw 208, Battle Creek 182. 

Occupations and Outstanding Features of Settlements. Al- 
though Jugoslavs are represented in more than forty industries 
in Detroit and other parts of Michigan they may be classified 


according to five types of occupations: manufacturing, mining, 
commerce, agriculture, and professional pursuits. 

Every settlement has numerous fraternal, social, and cul- 
tural organizations which are very active in promoting and 
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preserving the national integrity and in adopting as much as 
possible American ideals and standards of living. They have 
their own schools and churches. 


Fraternal Jugoslav Organizations. There are six branches 
of the Serbian National Federation of Pittsburg in Michigan 
whose total membership is about 21,000; the Croatian Fra- 
ternal Union of Pittsburg whose total membership is some 
89,000 has twenty-six lodges in Michigan; The Slovenian Na- 
tional Mutual Union with a membership of about 64,000 has 
sixteen branches in Michigan. The official organ of these fra- 
ternal unions are: Serbian, Srbobran, (Serbian Defender), 
daily Croatian, Zajednicar, (Fraternalist), weekly. Slovenian, 
Prosveta (Enlightenment), daily, except Zajedicar which is 
weekly. 

Political Organizations. The Jugoslav Central Organiza- 
tion was founded in Detroit in 1932 for the purpose of unifying 
Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenians, encouraging American 
citizenship, and promoting good will and fellowship among 
Jugoslavs and Americans, as well as doing a great deal to help 
the needy of Detroit. This organization was very active in pro- 
moting clean and fair political endeavors. Its official organ 
was the Jugoslav edited and published by Mr. Adam Sudetic. 
Although the organization no longer exists, out of it grew 
several Democratic and Republican Clubs which are active in 
their local and state politics. 

Customs and Personal Characteristics of the People. Accord- 
ing to the study of Dr. Paul R. Radosavljevich, the Slav is 
characterized by “high philosophic melancholy and healthy 
sadness, perseverance motivated by unusual sufferings and en- 
during patience; idealism of humanity love, sane humility, 
natural simplicity, and sincere frankness, for truthfulness 
which demands uprightness of action and speech; plasticity 
of mind; a capacity for self-restraint and self-preservation.” 
They possess high political and social ideals and are undoubt- 
edly the most democratic type of people. They live for high 
moral standards in life and art. They are poetic, musical. 
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happy, and aspire to cultural growth. They have an excellent 
physique, alert mind, and keen intellect. 


Folk Customs. There are many folk customs observed by 
the Jugoslavs of this country, the most important being the 
festivity of the Winter Solstice which is connected with Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day. Since the Slavs in ancient times 
derived their living from the cultivation of the soil, the time 
when days again began to lengthen and the sun promised to 
appear more frequently, was an occasion for great festivity. 
The Winter Solstice was the rebirth of Nature. “Badnji dan” 
(Day of Wake or Christmas Eve) was and still is a very in- 
teresting ceremony. The father of a family goes to the forest 
before sunrise to cut down a beech or an ash-tree which would 
be suitable for “badnjak” (Yule log). In the evening when 
supper is ready the man brings the tree into the room and 
goes to every corner to greet his family, who throw grain upon 
him. He has the log in the hearth where a fire is burning, 
and when it begins to burn briskly he takes a special bread 
in one hand, and in the other a cup of wine. Then he pro- 
ceeds to the granary where various ceremonies are performed, 
all expressing hope for a good future crop. Burning the Yule 
log is a survival of the ancient Gothic and Saxonian pagan 
family feast. 

The next big festivity is connected with the vernal equinox, 
or Easter. The egg which is associated with Easter is an em- 
blem of vernal rebirth of Nature and her creative forces, a sym- 
bol of new life. The custom of coloring eggs is very ancient 
and was followed by the Persians and Jews. The Jugoslavs 
colored eggs brilliantly to imitate the new colors of earth 
which appeared in blossoming spring. “Pisana Jaja” (Dec- 
orated Eggs) of the Jugoslavs are real masterpieces of folk 
art. 

“Slava” (Patron Saint’s Day) is religiously observed by 
every Jugoslav family. It symbolizes the adoption of Christian- 
ity by the family, and is celebrated with much rejoicing and 
reverence. 
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“Vidovdan” (St. Vitus Day) is observed by the Serbians 
with utmost solemnity and feeling. It marks the day of Serbian 
defeat at the battle of Kossovo on June 28, 1889 when its little 
army was destroyed by the Turks. The Serbs are the only peo- 
ple who observe defeat. 


Choral Societies. There are several excellent singing so- 
cieties which have done outstanding concert work throughout 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. The Ser- 
bian Singing Society “Ravanica” named after the famous 
church in Chupria, Serbia, was organized under the leadership 
of Vladimir M. Lugonia, National Secretary of the Serbian 
Singing Federation of America, in 1931. Ravanica was first 
conducted by Mr. John Filkovich; at present it is directed 
by Mrs. Etheleen P. Adamovich. Originally it was only a small 
male choir but has grown into a large mixed choir having over 
one hundred active singers. The Croatian Singing Society 
“Slavulj” (Nightingale) was organized in 1923 by Thomas Fil- 
kovich who is one of Michigan’s well known Jugoslav music 
teachers. The choir is directed by the latter’s son, John Fil- 
kovich. The Serbian Singing Society “Zmaj Jovan Jovanovich” 
in Flint was organized in 1931 by Theodore Veljkov and is 
directed by John Crnkovich. 


Orchestral Organizations. There are several Tamburitza 
String orchestras is Detroit, namely, “Buduchnost” (Future), 
“Jedinstvo” (Unity), “Balkan Serenaders”. The Croatian Or- 
chestra in Flint and the “Florian Brothers” in Calumet are 
known throughout the state among Jugoslav colonies. National 
folk dances done to the accompaniment of these orchestras 
are marvels of physical motion and agility. The most outstand- 
ing musical organization in Michigan is the Detroit Tam- 
buritza Symphony, which is directed by Mr. George Hall. 
There is also a Junior Symphony, directed by Mr. Andrew 
Benda. 

Artistic and Literary Activity. There are no organized art 
or literary societies, but every organization sponsors literary, 
dramatic, and artistic activities throughout the year. There 
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are several well known artists among the Jugoslav in Michi- 
gan, namely, Mr. Cveta Popovich and his son Milosh, Arthur 
Sertich, who decorated the Serbian church in Detroit, Blazo 
D. Kalabich, and many others. 

Citizenship. There are about 9,000 Jugoslav voters in De- 
troit and vicinity. The Jugoslavs are recognized as good cit- 
izens and the majority have endeavored to become naturalized. 
More than three-fourths of those in Michigan are property own- 
ers and taxpayers. The Jugoslavs showed their American pa- 
triotic spirit when the call to arms came during the World 
War. A number of Michigan Serbians were among the first 
volunteers of the United States Army. All Croatians and 
Slovenians who were eligible rallied to the call patriotically. 
The Serbian National Defense League maintained a camp at 
Sussex, N. B. and received men from the United States who 
were ineligible because of their technical standing as Austro- 
Hungarian subjects. 

Thousands of dollars were contributed by the Serbians of 
Michigan for support of the Serbian Relief Work during the 
World War. The Jugoslavs proportionately lead the list in con- 
tributions to the Red Cross and subscription to Liberty Bonds, 
War Saving Stamps, War Chest, and other causes. 

Jugoslav Newspapers in Michigan. There were formerly two 
publications in Michigan, namely, Hrvatska and Slovenske 
Novice both published in Calumet, Michigan, besides the Jugo- 
slav, published in Detroit. Slovenske Novice has been discon- 
tinued. Hrvatska, now the Jugoslav Herald (Jugoslavenski 
Glasnik) is published in Chicago since September, 1934, with 
a branch office in Calumet. It is a weekly. 

The Jugoslavs have played an important part in the growth 
and development of the industries of Michigan. Through their 
very active social and cultural life they have contributed their 
full share to the civilization and advancement of Michigan. 
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(Michigan History Magazine is sent free to schools and libraries. Con- 
sult the volumes there, or write to the Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing) 








JOHNNY APPLESEED 


(From a portrait made in 1855) 


A pioneer of the west and of Michigan whose real name was 
John Chapman. From about 1830 to 1845 he roamed through 
the wilderness of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, planting apple- 


seeds and apple seedlings wherever he went. He was of Scotch 
ancestry. Lessons of youth made him a lover of the woods, the 
fields, the birds and the animals. While a student at Harvard 
he became interested in the religious views of Swedenborg. On 
his way to the west he was impressed with the absence of fruit 
trees, and became an “apple missionary”, as he said, “for fruit 
is next to religion.” In the west he met Audubon, the natural- 
ist, and Abraham Lincoln as a young man in Indiana. He came 
several times into southern Michigan. His story is told in the 
Magazine for January, 1928, pp. 156-159. 
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BAW BEESE LAKE, HILLSDALE COUNTY 


(Favorite Indian camping ground, named for Chief Baw Beese) 


In the Summer number of the Magazine, 1932, Vivian Lyon 
Moore writes: “One late afternoon I sat upon the veranda of 
the Hillsdale Country Club gazing out over the waters of Baw 
Beese Lake. It was an Indian summer day, warm, smokily 
brilliant, dreamy. Not a ripple moved the surface of the lake, 
scarcely a breath touched the gorgeous foliage of the mirrored 
trees. A canoe floated across my vision silently propelled by 
an occasional dip of the paddle. It was a prospect to conjure 
up visions. I fancied that in the haze half veiling Wolf Point 
and Cedar Island, I could see the shades of the long departed 
red men hovering over their hunting ground of yore, as loath to 
leave it as they had been ninety years ago in the flesh. I mused 
upon the scenes which the lake had witnessed, upon the days 
when Potawatomi and white men were brothers and the yet 
earlier days when the Indian was the sole master of this ver- 
dant domain, and a desire was born in me to record some of 
the history and legends which cluster around these shores. 
Much of it is folk lore handed down by word of mouth from 
those who knew. Now and then a bit is documentary, but it 
is all part and parcel of the story of the last stand of the 
Indians in Southern Michigan.” 

In another artigle, “A Pocahontas in Michigan,” Mrs. Moore 
tells the story of a picturesque and romantic figure in early 
Michigan, Madame LaFramboise, woman fur trader of the 
north (See the Winter number of the Magazine, 1931, pp. 
71-79). 
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PIONEER RELICS 


The collecting of relics, or “antiques,” is a human instinct, 
like self-preservation, love, hunger, and so forth, says Dr. E. F. 
Greenman in the Michigan History Magazine for July, 1928, 


writing on “Some unusual relics in the Michigan Pioneer Mu- — 


seum” at Lansing. Some of the illustrations from this article 
are here reproduced. 
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Fig. 3—A tar-bucket with the cover up. An article extremely 
rare now, though plentiful in its day. It gave rise to the say- 
ing, “Always behind like a tar-bucket.” It was used before the 
introduction of iron hubs and axles, to carry the tar with 
which the wooden axles were “greased,” and was always hung 
from the rear end of the vehicle. 
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Fig. 4—A piggin. Lowly predecessor of the “tin pail.” The 
upright stave attached to the bottom served as a handle. 
“Bails” came later. Note the only nails used are in the hoop 
around the top. 
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Fig. 5—A shake, and a froe with which the shakes were split 
off “bolts” of wood. Shakes were used for staves in making 
barrels, or for shingles on the pioneer’s cabin. The edge of the 
froe, on the lower side, was laid on the wood, the handle held 
in one hand, and the blade struck a blow with a maul which 
drove the blade in, the operation being repeated at the bottom 
of the split until the flat stave was detached. 
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THE LOG CABIN 


Figure 1 shows the corners of a cabin whose logs were hewn 
with a broad axe. Figure 2 shows an early type, with un- 
hewed logs. Figure 3 shows a later type, with hewed logs and 
a “porch.” These houses were usually built just high enough 
for a person to stand comfortably. Early settlers tell of the 
clatter of rain on the “shakes,” or the snow sifting through 
the roof, the only dry place to put clothing being under the bed. 
It is difficult in our times to realize the delight of making one’s 
toilet in a room near zero and putting on clothes filled with 
sifted snow. See “The Old Log House,” by L. D. Watkins in 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, vol. 26, pp. 644- 
646. 
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NoTES AND COMMENTS 


WING to the fact that there is a scarcity of room for dis- 
O playing the ever-increasing number of exhibits in the 
State Pioneer Museum and that the accumulating public rec- 
ords are out-growing their space in present quarters, the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, at its meeting April 15, in 
Lansing resolved to start a movement which they hope will 
result in the erection in Lansing of an historical building 
similar to those in neighboring states. 

Prof. Lew Allen Chase, head of the history department at 
Northern State Teachers College, who presided in place of the 
late Dr. E. M. Clark, vice president of Ferris Institute who 
died last February, appointed an historical building coximittee 
consisting of the following commissioners: Ex-senator Charles 
A. Sink, president of the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor; Professor Richard Clyde Ford, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti; and ex-representative Charles A. Weissert, 
Kalamazoo, former president of the Michigan State Historical 
Society. 

The commission discussed a considerable number of his- 
torical matters and passed a resolution offering to co-operate 
with State Highway Commissioner G. Donald Kennedy in a 
movement to capitalize on the rich historical resources of Mich- 
igan by placing historical directional markers along highways, 
as is done in adjoining states to call attention to outstanding 
historic sites, buildings and other memorials of public interest. 

The Historical Commission is also co-operating with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the American occupation 
of the Northwest Territory which included Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota. 

The Historical Commission will join with the State His- 
torical Society in holding the 1941 annual meeting of the So- 
ciety during the Pere Marquette celebration at Ludington. 
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The commission also took action to make available to schools 
and libraries throughout the state its publications which cover 
a large variety of historical subjects, including the Michigan 
fur trade, pioneer settlement, and industrial and transporta- 
tion development. 

Commissioner Chase was elected president of the Commission 
for the coming year. Charles A. Sink was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Present staff officers were continued. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adams, Pontiac, whom Governor Van Wagoner recently ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Clark, 
attended her first Commission meeting. Mrs. Adams is the 
first woman member of this Commission, organized over a 
quarter of a century ago. 





The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the Michigan State His- 
torical Society was held at Gray Hall, Ludington, August 16, 
1941. One of the leading features of this meeting was the 
round-table discussion of several phases of state and local his- 
torical work. Topics discussed were the following: “Federa- 
tion of local historical societies,” leader in the discussion, 
George N. Fuller, Lansing; “The role of the Museum in local 
history,” discussion leader, Charles H. Yates, acting-director of 
the Muskegon County Museum; “The role of the specialized 
society in local history,” discussion led by Willard C. Wi- 
chers, secretary of the Netherlands Pioneer and Historical 
Foundation, Holland; and a discussion of “The Federal Rec- - 
ords Survey Project in Local History,” by Stuart Portner, state 
supervisor of the Historical Records Survey, Detroit. 

In a brief business session, the following Trustees were 
elected for two-year terms: Joseph Bayliss, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Harold C. Brooks, Marshall; Henry D. Brown, Ann Arbor; 
Richard Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti; Russell R. McPeek, Charlotte. 
Trustees holding over for a one year term are Mrs. Homer E. 
Buck, Bay City; Mrs. G. Pearl Darr, Free Soil; Chester W. 
Ellison, Lansing; William F, Lawler, Detroit; John Schuch, 
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Saginaw. George N. Fuller, Lansing, elected Secretary by the 
new Board, serves as a Trustee ex-officio, making the 11th mem- 
ber. Other officers elected by the new Board of Trustees were: 
President, Richard Clyde Ford; Vice-president, Russell R. Me- 
Peek. Ransom E. Olds, Lansing, continues as Treasurer. 

At the conclusion of the business, a most delightful trip was 
made to scenic and historic spots near Ludington, including 
the death site of Pere Marquette. The pilgrimage was under 
direction of the Ludington Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual dinner was served in the banquet room of Gray 
Hall at 6:30 o’clock. The invocation was given by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Nelson Spencer, D.D., Bishop of West Missouri. There 
followed a very enjoyable program. A musical ensemble from 
the Ludington High School provided music under the. direction 
of Mr. L. F. Peterson. Mr. F. A. Swanson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed members and guests, and 
President Richard Clyde Ford responded for the Society. The 
principal address of the evening was given by Rev. Fr. P. J. 
Lomasney, S.J., of Chicago, Ill., on “Marquette in Michigan.” 
Mrs. Ralph Sheldon of Ludington gave a brief and picturesque 
history of Ludington and Mason County. Mr. Jacob Lunde 
of Ludington presented a panoramic picture and discussion of 
the sawmills and other industries along the shores of Pere 
Marquette Lake during the height of the lumber industry in 
Ludington. 

The Society is greatly indebted for the success of the meet- 
ing to the various committees in charge of arrangements, pub- 
licity, hospitality, exhibits, and tickets for the dinner. Mr. 
Frederic Read of Ludington was general chairman, and Mr. 
C. Lawrence Lind of the Chamber of Commerce gave indis- 
pensable help as a general executive. 
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Dear Editor: 

N 1926 Marquette University became interested in the mark- 
| ing of the site where Father Marquette died. 

Rev. P. J. Lomasney, S8.J., then head of the history depart- 
ment of the university, conducted a series of studies and in- 
vestigations extending through the fall of that year and the 
spring of the year following in an attempt to make sure that 
Ludington was the city near which Marquette died and that 
the small hill on the peninsula between Lake Michigan and 
Pere Marquette Lake was the exact spot of his grave. 

The results of his study showed that this spot corresponded 
with the description given by Father Charlevoix in his Journal 
of a Voyage, published in 1721. To summarize what may be 
found in this book, written less than fifty years after Mar- 
quette’s death, the author tells of sailing about seventy miles 
south from the point called the “Sleeping Bears” where he 
entered the River of Father Marquette which flowed from a 
lake two leagues in circuit between a hummock and the bluff 
where he found the site of the grave of Marquette near the base 
of the hill on the left as he entered. Now, it is known that in 
1858 the old river bed of Pere Marquette River was just north 
of the high bluff of land which is mentioned in Charlevoix’s 
account and that, therefore, the hammock which the Pere Mar- 
quette Memorial Association has identified must be the one 
referred to by this early historian. 

Furthermore, in 1821, Father Gabriel Richard spent a month 
visiting the Indian tribes along the east shore of Lake Mich- 
igan and he records (Cf., Michigan Pioneer Collections, Vol. I, 
pp. 481-495): “The Indians conducted me to the spot where 
the river emptied in 1675 where Father Marquette died on the 
19th day of May.” He goes on to say that this spot was about 
3,000 feet north of the high bluff of the mainland. In August, 
1936, a party from Marquette University measured this dis- 
tance and found it to correspond quite accurately with Father 
Richard’s estimates. 
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Finally, on December 11, 1926, the late Mrs. Delores Hull of 
Ludington testified that when she was eleven years old, seventy- 
five years before this date, she had seen a wooden cross at the 
base of the hummock in question and had been told by her 
mother that it was preserved there to mark the grave of Father 
Marquette. 

These sources of evidence prove that claim that the land set 
aside by the County of Pere Marquette is really the site of the 
grave of the explorer, Father Marquette. 

RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON, S. J. 
Dean of Graduate School 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

[The above statement by Dean Hamilton was made in response to an 
inquiry from the Editor. See, further, the article in the 1940 Spring 


number of the Magazine by Miss Agnes E. MacLaren, Secretary of the 
Pere Marquette Memorial Association. ] 


The 50th anniversary of the Detroit Institute of Technology, 
observed May 1 with a Golden Jubilee Dinner, was a notable 
occasion. Starting in 1891 with a handful of students the In- 
stitute has steadily gained increasing importance, with a 
present enrollment of 2800. People of Detroit and Michigan 
may well be proud of the work of the thousands of Tech alumni 
who have gone forth to win honorable places for themselves 
in the world. 


The Escanaba Daily Press, February 16 to April 13 inclusive, 
published weekly an excellent series of historical articles about 
the settlement of various racial groups in the Upper Peninsula. 
“Americans All” is the appealing title of the series, prepared 
under direction of Wm. J. Duchaine, managing editor of the 
paper. The groups covered English, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
French Canadians, Irish, Germans, Swedes, Finns, Norwegians, 
Danes, Jews, Poles, Slavs, Czechs, Croatians, Jugo-slavs, 
Greeks, Italians, Albanians, Syrians,—“Americans all”. The 
articles show considerable research and care in preparation. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission is in receipt of a fine 
collection of “glossy print” photographs from Mr. W. J. Brinen 
of the W. J. Brinen Lumber Company, Muskegon. On the back 
of each picture are a dozen or more lines of carefully checked 
history describing the picture. Such material will insure the 
obtaining of clear cuts for appropriate illustration. The Com- 
mission welcomes illustrative as well as text material to its 
fireproof quarters in the State Building at Lansing. 


Two hundred thousand copies of the new road map published 
by the State Highway Department are being distributed to 
citizens and tourists, emphasizing Michigan’s importance as 
“the summer playground of the nation.” The pictorial features 
are very attractive, visualizing Michigan’s tourist appeal. This 
map contains the latest corrections on the trunkline highways, 
a mileage table, state ferry schedules, national and state forests, 
state game areas, individual maps of the larger cities, 1940 
census figures, together with construction plans of the popular 
roadside picnic tables. The maps may be obtained free of 
charge from the Highway Department, Lansing. 


The Chippewa County Road Commission, cooperating with 
the United States Forest Service, has completed the first 100 
miles of a road along the Lake Superior shore which is rich in 
scenic interest. The road begins at Whitefish Point and fol- 
lows closely the shore of Whitefish Bay and Waisha Bay, and 
parallels St. Mary’s River south of Sault Ste. Marie to Munus- 
cong Bay. It is understood it will eventually extend to De- 
Tour, at the mouth of the river, there to connect with the new 
northern Lake Huron highway to Les Cheneaux Islands and 
St. Ignace. Chippewa County has the longest shore line of any 
Michigan county. 


At a session of the House of Representatives held on Thurs- 
day, February 13, 1941, Representative Richard H. Deadman, 
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a Spanish War Veteran of Alpena, rose to a question of per- 
sonal privilege and made the following statement: 

“Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House and friends: 

“We are now on the eve of the anniversary of the blowing up 
of the American battleship Maine in Havana Harbor on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, with the loss of 258 American sailors and ma- 
rines. On April 21, President William McKinley and Congress 
declared war on the Spanish monarchy. The first battle of im- 
portance was at Manila on May 1, when Admiral George Dewey 
utterly destroyed the Spanish fleet under Admiral Montijo, 
without the loss of a single American soldier or ship; one of the 
greatest naval victories in history. The battles around San- 
tiago, Cuba, took place the fore part of July, in which Ad- 
mirals Samson and Schly destroyed the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cevera. The Spanish War was the only war in the 
American history fought entirely by volunteer soldiers. 

“It has now become quite apparent that the most important 
war the United States ever engaged in, bar the one in 1776, 
was the war with Spain. 

“This is a curious situation when you consider that the 
Spanish-American war was long rated one of our minor mar- 
tial feats. Indeed, it was hotly criticized for years afterwards 
as an unnecessary adventure, yet today it looms on the horizon 
of American history as the most useful exploit of our arms 
since the revolution. 

“Just imagine, if you please, what a sweat this nation would 
be in this very moment if Spain still owned Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, on one side of us, and Guam and the Philippines on the 
other side, and Franco was in command on both sides with 
the Nazi and Fascist allies at his elbows. 

“Yet that might be Franco’s status right now if the United 
States had not fought and won the war with Spain back in 
1898, and in the peace settlement forced Spain to give Cuba her 
freedom and took over the Philippines and the islands of 
Puerto Rico and Guam. He would be in a spot where he 
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could send over a crate on a gallon of gas and flatten our onions 
on Hibiscus Island, near Florida, any time he felt like it. 

“From Cuba and Puerto Rico, France and his allies would 
be bosses of the Caribbean and the Panama Canal. Americans 
would not dare say boo down there.. From Guam and the Phil- 
ippines, Franco & Co. would rule the Pacific, especially hooked 
up as they are with Japan. The good old U. S. A. would be 
boxed in by the Nazis and the Fascists both ways from the jack. 

“Well, as it stands now, Cuba is free and our friend. The 
Cubans may get a little irked at us now and then, but if ever it 
comes to a showdown, you can bet all the sugar in the pearl 
of the Antilles that they will be in there slugging on our side. 
Guam is our most important outpost in the Pacific and the 
Philippines count for something as a base. 

“Puerto Rico is our ace-in-the-hole in the Caribbean, and will 
probably one day be a great state in the American Union. As 
we understand, the present plans of the U. S. A., when they get 
through fixing up Puerto Rico as an air base, a mosquito will 
be unable to skim across yon waters without being spotted and 
probably brought down by an American plane. 

“All this, remember, came out of the Spanish-American War 
that folks once said was a bad war. No war is a good war, 
I admit that, but from a selfishly American standpoint I hold 
that as the fall of the play now transpires, this was the best 
war we ever fought, bar again the one for freedom. It cer- 
tainly was a better war for the United States than the World 
War. 

“On that war alone we would not have made even the United 
States safe for democracy, but fortunately we had already done 
that with the war with Spain, though we did not realize it at 
the time. 


“The realization has just recently developed after a lapse of 
40 years. It is now that long that this country with tremen- 
dous fanfare hastily hustled together a slipshod sort of an 
army of regulars and volunteers, not too well armed, not too 
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well clad, and certainly not too well fed, and went out and 
gave those Spaniards a shoving around. 

“Tt is conceivable, of course, that Cuba might have won her 
freedom from Spain even had the United States not stepped in. 
Those Cubans were, and still are, brave and desperate fighters 
in a cause they love. The Philippines and even Puerto Rico 
also might have won their independence by their own efforts, 
but we are dealing here with what happened, not with what 
might have happened. 

“What happened was that the United States chased Spain 
out of the western world forever and the free flag floats where 
the banners of Nazis and the Fascists might today be casting 
shadows over the security of this land. But for the Spanish- 
American War, the Spaniards would likely have retained at 
least some holds that would be mighty inconvenient to us now, 
so that war takes on new stature in history as one of the great- 
est things the United States ever did for itself.” 


June Miljevic’s article on “The Jugoslav People in Michigan” 
in this number of the Magazine prompts notice of Milton 
Bronner’s recent article in the Escanaba Daily Press, “Yugo- 
slav Names Dot Pages of U. S. History.” Writing from Wash- 
ington, D. C. under date of April 12, Mr. Bronner says: 

The present Yugoslav population of America is broken down 
as follows: Croats, 400,000; Serbs, 180,000; Slovenes, 220,000. 
Some came before the World war, a great number came dur- 
ing that war and the years that immediately succeeded it, and 
fewer came after Yugoslavia got on its feet, so to speak. 

The main centers of Yugoslav population are Pennsylvania 
(particularly Pittsburgh), Ohio (particularly Cleveland), 
Michigan (particularly Detroit and Flint), and California. In 
the east the Yugoslavs are employed mainly in the coal mines, 
the steel mills and factories. In California they are farmers, 
orchard owners and fishermen. 

Cleveland is the biggest Slovene city in the world outside of 
Lijubljana, capital of the Slovene section of Yugoslavia itself. 
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They both have about the same Slovene population—60,000. 

The Slovenes in Cleveland support two daily papers pub- 
lished in their language and a number of weeklies and monthly 
magazines, 

It is the general belief that Yugoslavs began coming to this 
country within the past few decades. The fact is that the first 
officially known arrival of a South Slav to these shores took 
place in 1642, when a Croatian Baron Rataj settled in what is 
now the United States. 

Yugoslavia has a number of firsts to its credit in American 
history. 

The first official map of what is now California was made 
by the Dalamatian, Fran Koscak, in the early 18th century. 

The first version of the Bible in the language of the Chip- 
pewa Indians was made by the Roman Catholic Bishop Baraga, 
who dwelled among those Indians in Michigan from the time 
of his arrival in the United States until his death in the early 
18th century. 

The first cultivated figs grown in California came from cut- 
tings of fig trees imported from Dalmatia and planted by the 
Dalmatian farmer, Luka Jurisich, near Fresno. 

The now celebrated Watsonville, Cal., apples originated from 
cuttings likewise brought from Yugoslavia by farmers of that 
country. 

For years oysters in the Gulf of Mexico were dredged in a 
hit or miss fashion. It was Dalmatian fishermen, used to 
oyster planting in the Adriatic sea, who in the Gulf of Mexico, 
off Louisiana, first started the regular business of planting 
oyster beds in fixed locations and dredging for them there when 
their reached their succulent maturity. 

The Yugoslavs also have given America some famous names 
in science. 

The late Michael Pupin, born in Yugoslavia, became one of 
the greatest wizards of electricity the United States possessed. 
He was not only professor of electro-mechanics at Columbia 
university, but he invented self-induction coils which largely 
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made possible long distance telephony.’ Ultra-loyal to his 
adopted country, he made a present to the United States gov- 
ernment of his invention reducing static interference with 
wireless transmission. 

Dwelling in honored retirement in New York is 84-year-old 
Nikola Tesla, who came to this country after working for his 
native Serbia. During his busy career here he invented the 
telephone repeater, a system of arc lighting, the Tesla motor 
and system of alternating current power transmission, a gen- 
erator of high frequency currents, and one for wireless trans- 
mission of power. 
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GIFTS TO THE STATE PIONEER MUSEUM FROM JANUARY 1 TO MAY 1, 
1941 


Butler, Mrs. A. S. (Allegan)—Three Portraits: oil paint- 
ing of Judge Flavius Littlejohn, first Judge of Allegan County 
and Muskegon Circuit; portrait of Mrs. Littlejohn; portrait of 
Mr. A. S. Butler, first Banker of Allegan and son-in-law of 
Judge Littlejohn. 

Correll, Horace B. (Lansing)—Gun, muzzle-loader; original 
owner settled near Dansville in 1849. 

Coldwater Chapter of D. A. R. (Coldwater, Branch County) 
Two dresses and petticoat worn in 1825; two Newspapers, 
The Ulster Gazette of Jan. 4, 1800, and The New York Times, 
of Jan. 15, 1865. Rosette taken from Lincoln’s Casket as his 
body lay in state after the assassination. A Republican elec- 
tion ticket. Whiskey flask used by Capt. Abraham Parrish, it 
held the daily ration of whiskey. Remnant of silk flag; this 
flag was carried by the 79th Ohio Inf. in the War of 1812; 
captured at the battle of Chickamauga by the rebels and given 
to Abraham Parrish who sent it to his sister in Coldwater. 

Crowe, J. Bruce (Mackinaw City)—Old Fort Michilimack- 
inac button marked K-S-10 (King’s Soldiers). This button 
was dug up by the owner in 1938. 

Fales, Ira D. (Quincy)—Commission certificate issued by 
Governor Austin Blair, Aug. 8, 1862. 

Forrester, Mrs. A. E. (Kalamazoo)—Cruet, Almond, thumb- 
print pattern. 

Hathaway, Wendell (Eaton Rapids)—Bank note, $5.00, 
Lumberman’s Bank. 

Haviland, Miss Laura (Traverse City)—Portrait of Aunt 
Laura Haviland (oil) painted and presented by her grand- 
daughter. 

Hewitt, B. W. (Northville)—-Canteen which belonged to and 
was found on Lt. Allen Harmon when shot at Fairfax Court 
House in Virginia, 1836. Child’s High Chair, hand made, used 
by Mary, Charlie and Frank Harmon; it is nearly 100 years old. 

Hoadley, Vernon (Lansing)—Two bills, 1915 Mexican cur- 
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rency. Secured from Robt. Hoadley, Quartermaster in the 
U.S. Army. 

Johnson, Mrs. Maude (Chicago)—Double Portrait, oil paint- 
ing of Jacob and Betsy Rowe. These portraits were painted by 
Charles K. Palmer in 1827. 

Pechta, William (Allenville)—Coin, silver. This coin shows 
the bust of Geo. William, Elector of Brandenburg, 1619-1640. 

Rowe, Mrs. Blanche (Lansing)—Wreath of roses, made of 
feathers in a shadow box frame. 

Sherman, C. J. (Lansing)—Wine glass, green blown glass, 
pewter base. 

Vandenberg, Senator Arthur (Washington, D. C.)—Bust of 
Zachariah Chandler, green marble base. Mr. Chandler served 
three terms as U. S. Senator from Michigan, 1857-1875. 

Wheeler, Merton (Lansing)—Sandcellar, tin. This sand- 
cellar was brought to Michigan from Concord, Mass. in 1840; 
in almost daily use until 1867. 
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YOUR HISTORICAL I. Q. 


(Answers on next page) 


. What famous Indian massacre took place in Michigan on 
June 2, 1763? 

. What important June event took place on Big Beaver 
Island in Northern Lake Michigan in 1856? 

. What important discovery was made by Marquette and 
Joliet on June 17, 1673? 

. When was the American flag first raised over Michigan 
soil? 

. What notable military event took place in northern Mich- 


igan on July 17, 1812? 

. When was the first railway charter granted in Michigan? 
. What was the name of the first sailboat on the Great 
Lakes? When did it sail? 


. What was the name of the first steamboat on the Great 


Lakes? When and where was its first trip? 

. Was Abraham Lincoln ever in Michigan? 

. When and where was the first radio station opened in 
Michigan? 
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ANSWERS 


Indian massacre at Fort Michilimackinac on the south 
side of the Straits near the present Mackinaw City, 
when the British garrison was almost annihilated. 

. Assassination of “King” James Jesse Strang, head of the 

Mormon colony on Big Beaver. 

. James Marquette and Louis Joliet discovered the upper 

waters of the Mississippi River on that date at a point 

near what is now Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

. Historians concede that this event took place at Fort 

Lernault, Detroit, on July 11, 1796, when American sol- 

diers took possession from the British. 


. On that date Mackinac Island under command of Lieut. 


Porter Hauks was captured by the British under Capt. 
Charles Roberts, with result that the Island was held by 
the British throughout the War of 1812. 


3 On July 31, 1830—to the Detroit and Pontiac Railway 


Company. 

. The Griffin (or as La Salle called it, the Griffon) ; 
sailed by La Salle from Niagara to Michilimackinac and 
Green Bay in August, 1679. Lost on the return trip, prob- 

ably in a storm. 

Walk-in-the-Water; arrived at Detroit from Buffalo Au- 
gust 26, 1818, after a trip of two and a half days. 

. Once, when he delivered his first and only Michigan ad- 

dress, at Kalamazoo on August 27, 1856. 

. August 20, 1920, in Detroit—(WW4J), owned by the De- 

troit News. 





History IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
From the Monroe News, April 19, 1941: 
What Won the War 
Perry’s Monuments 
The Erie Isles 
Victorian Bliss 


EPTEMBER 10, 1813, is a date as important in the history 
S of Monroe as January 22, 1813. For in January the 
American forces under General Winchester suffered their worst 
defeat in frontier fighting at the hands of Colonel Proctor’s 
British Redcoats and Indian allies here at Frenchtown on the 
River Raisin and a day later the settlement was laid waste 
by the Indians in the famous massacre. American morale was 
never at lower ebb. But in September the battlecry that arose 
from that stinging defeat, “Remember the Raisin,” was sup- 
planted by the laconic message from Admiral Oliver Hazard 
Perry, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” Perry’s 
words rallied the Americans after they had been convinced 
their cause was lost. 

The War of 1812 on the western frontier, after Hull and 
Winchester bungled so badly, was won by Perry at Put-in-Bay 
on that bright September day. A month later followed the in- 
vasion of Canada by General Harrison’s army, convoyed by 
Perry’s fleet, the retreat of the British from Fort Malden (near 
Amherstburg) and the final victory at the Thames River where 
Tecumseh was killed and the British army of the northwest . 
surrendered. 

Perry’s startling victory at Put-in-Bay, resulting in the sub- 
sequent rebuilding and resettlement of the western Lake Erie 
region, and the part played by the freshwater navy in bringing 
the War of 1812 to a triumphant close are largely forgotten, 
even in this area, despite the nearness of visible mementos of 
that accomplishment, such as Perrysburg, Ohio, with its monu- 
ment, and Put-in-Bay, with its great memorial shaft. For 
many years descendants of Admiral Perry lived in Erie town- 
ship. 
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Even in the period following the naval victory and successful 
conclusion of the “second war of independence” Perry’s 
achievement was virtually neglected in this area which owed 
so much to the stubborn sea fighter. In fact, it was not until 
1852 or thereabouts that any effort, apparently, was made to 
commemorate the event. In that year, 39 years after the battle, 
the first reunion of Perry’s veterans was held on Put-in-Bay or 
South Bass Island. General Harrison himself was among the 
1812 heroes present, along with Captain Elliott, commander of 
the Niagara to which Perry transferred in an open boat after 
his flagship, the Lawrence, was disabled. At that time there 
was only one small hotel on the island, but the 60 veterans had 
a great time, as did some 15,000 spectators coming from De- 
troit, Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland and other lake ports. Michi- 
gan was ably represented by Governor Lewis Cass, then a 
Senator. 


As in every instance where veterans get together, there was 
talk in 1852 of erecting a monument at the scene of the battle, 


but it got nowhere despite the fact that yearly reunions of the 
veterans were held at Put-in-Bay until Civil War days. Finally 
a campaign was launched for a Perry monument, but the 
islanders were dismayed when, with funds collected from the 
sale of pictures of Perry’s Willow, a tree supposedly planted at 
the point on the island where both British and American sailor 
dead from the battle were interred, the monument rose on 
Cleveland’s public square. 

It wasn’t until 1913, the centennial year of the battle, that 
the present shaft was erected and dedicated at Put-in-Bay, with 
funds appropriated by Congress, by the Great Lakes states, in- 
cluding Michigan, and with public subscriptions. But even so, 
the complete plan, including a large museum, was never car- 
ried out, although the monument itself constitutes one of the 
chief attractions on the island. If the people in the Northwest 
Territory and particularly the Great Lakes states, realized how 
much their present independence rested on Perry’s victory on 
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September 10, 1813, they would hasten to complete the island 
memorial to the doughty admiral. 

Perry has other monuments to his memory besides those at 
Cleveland and Perrysburg and the familiar shaft near the scene 
of the major naval engagement on the Great Lakes. Jay Cooke, 
the Philadelphia financier who helped Lincoln foot the Civil 
War bills and later was involved in the railroad building 
scandals, erected the first one on his private hideaway, Gibral- 
tar Island, situated in the bay that gives Put-in-Bay (because 
Perry “put in” there) its name. Still later, but some years 
prior to 1913, the island’s biggest resort hotel, the Victory, a 
huge stone and shingle monstrosity containing 625 rooms and 
rivalling the Grand Hotel at Mackinac Island in size and splen- 
dor, put up a statue of a winged female entitled “Victory.” 
The hotel burned around 1916 in a glorious blaze seen round 
the lake, including Monroe. 

As fascinating as the story of the battle itself is the subse- 
quent history of the island it made famous, and its neighbors. 
In 1679, Hennepin and LaSalle first visited the Bass island 
group, which, with Kelley’s and Pelee, and Marblehead and 
Pelee points, make an almost separate lake of western Erie. 
But the Indians cherished the Erie isles for their seclusion, 
beauty and abundance of game and fish, and fended off all white 
settlers, even traders, while the rest of this area was being 
settled. Up to the War of 1812 only a few hardy adventurers 
visited the islands, though one or two attempts at settlement 
were made, with disastrous results. After Perry’s victory, how- 
ever, the Indians, deprived of their British allies, made them- 
selves scarce, and whites began looking with covetous eyes upon 
the archipelago. 

At first, around 1820, they were mostly squatters and her- 
mits, bent on seclusion and an easy living such as their redmen 
predecessors had enjoyed. Then the islands passed into a 
period of benevolent dictatorship under individual ownership. 
A wealthy Spaniard owned Put-in-Bay for a while, and several 
of the others were owned by land speculators and settled by 
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the enterprise of hired agents. Up to 1852, when the first 
Perry reunion was held, the islands were occupied only by 
farmers and by crews of lumbermen who hacked out their rich 
forests of red cedar or quarried their deposits of limestone. As 
early as 1818 the first Lake Erie steamship, the Walk-in-the- 
Water, whose lineaments grace Monroe county’s seal, stopped 
at the islands for cargoes of cedar, and also burned cords of it 
in her crude boilers. 

Other products of the Erie isles in those pioneer days in- 
cluded cobblestones for paving Toledo streets. One small 
island, still known as Ballast, furnished boulders to ballast 
Perry’s ships, built of green timber in the summer of 1813 at 
Erie, Pennsylvania. Some horticultural adventurer whose 
name is lost experimented with grapevines early in the fifties, 
and achieved such remarkable results that soon all the Erie 
islands experienced their first boom. Vineyards were planted 
on all the cultivated soil, and the remaining cedar was hastily 
logged off and sold to provide more land for grapes. The 
islands enjoyed the same climatic and soil conditions Monroe 
county has always had which are particularly favorable to 
grapes. Soon wineries were established, and the fame of 
Kelley’s, Put-in-Bay, Middle Bass and Pelee island vintages 
quickly spread. 

Two natural products of the islands probably were respon- 
sible for the development of their greatest industry, summer 
resorting. One was the fighting Lake Erie black bass, the other 
was the juice of the grape. It is hard to say which first at- 
tracted summer visitors. At any rate, shortly after the Civil 
War, the islands began to be invaded by resorters, to sample 
the wines and to troll and cast for bass. Because of their 
isolation, because of their long tradition of free and easy living, 
because they combined all the beauties and pleasures of lake 
resorts without the squalor and crowding of mainland cottage 
colonies, the Erie isles early attracted some of the nation’s 
leading citizens. 
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Among them the most famous, besides Cooke, who built a 
palatial “villa” on Gibraltar and lorded it over the islanders, 
with opulent displays of munificence whenever he arrived 
aboard his yacht for a season’s fishing, were President Grover 
Cleveland, President Benjamin Harrison, following in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather, the general, Senators Mark Hanna 
and Burch Foraker of Ohio, Marshall Field and George Pull- 
man of Chicago and many others. Numbers of wealthy men 
from the East and from Ohio and Chicago took in the spring 
and fall bass seasons on the islands and wound up their holi- 
days with a visit to the Monroe marshes for a fortnight of 
fabulous duck hunting and muskrat feasting. Luxurious clubs, 
replete with lodges, boathouses, dancehalls, bars and even 
chapels sprouted on the islands, to survive for two generations 
until their members found the fishing grounds too crowded and 
went to more exclusive and remote lake hideaways, such as 
Mackinac. The times those fellows had still furnish anecdotes 
for the awed descendants of the contemporary islanders, for 
they were free spenders and high livers, and knew how to enjoy 
themselves, especially when they were away from all restrain- 
ing influences of their workaday worlds. 

But Americans have a peculiar trait for finding out these 
secluded paradises and flocking to them in such democratic 
numbers as to destroy their exclusiveness. It was so on the 
Erie isles. Hotels sprang up on every one of them, of which 
the climatic resort hostelry was the Victory. Gingerbread 
fretwork and Victorian towers and gew-gaws were lavished on 
these vacation Valhallas, and spread around each was a litter 
of pavilioned dance halls, cluttered up souvenir stands and 
barn-like bathhouses. Docks that had been painstakingly built 
to accommodate sturdy vessels hauling cedar and limestone 
away from the islands, and bringing mail and supplies to them, 
soon burgeoned with the colorful cargoes of excursion steamers. 
From the late fifties on, Monroe newspapers are studded with 
the notices of excursions sponsored by this organization and 
that to Put-in-Bay, Kelley’s, Middle Bass and Pelee. Virtually 
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every resident of Monroe in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and well into the twentieth, must have debarked at one 
or another of the island docks, explored its caves, picnicked 
in its beach groves, marveled at its historic relics, danced in its 
casinos, sampled its wines, boated in its harbor, loaded up 
with its souvenirs, dined in its fantastic hotels and ridden in 
the splendor of a surrey or an autobus down its white limestone 
roads. 

The heydey of the islands came in that mellow period of 
American history between 1890 and 1910, when the summer 
cottage was the mark of respectability and no one entered the 
portals of Society without a villa at some acceptable resort. In 
those days the Erie Isles went through the same sort of summer 
existence that marked Monroe county’s shoreline. Atrocious 
looking “cottages” replete with bay windows and gables and 
lattice and frescoes sprang up. Merry-go-rounds and Ferris 
wheels and boardwalks and bathhouses and casinos cluttered 
the rocky beaches. Picnic groves occupied every remaining 
woodland spot. Gibson girls, replete with parasols, strolled 
along dusty roads in the moonlight, to the tinkling accompani- 
ment of mandolin and guitar. 

By excursion steamer, by yacht and by launch the throngs 
flocked to the islands, to bathe, canoe, row, hold marshmallow 
and wiener roasts, dance, spoon, ride buggies, stroll, fish, picnic 
and gather at night to watch fireworks displays. Some stayed 
in the pretentious and expensive hotels, others rented flimsy 
shacks while the elite repaired to their own summer cottages, 
elating sumptuous meals of fried chicken, reading the Cosmo- 
politan and Leslie’s on the Front Porch, napping in hammocks 
and entertaining enormous hordes of relatives and friends, 
who slept on granite-like cots in sweltering attics and thought 
they were having the Time of Their Lives. 

Decay set in on the islands with the coming of the first World 
War. The vineyards fell prey to overproduction and prohibi- 
tion. The hotels and beaches lost their attraction when auto- 
mobiles opened up new pathways to resorters and vacationists. 
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Commercial fishermen depleted the seemingly inexhaustible 
schools of bass. America’s tastes in summer recreation changed 
from Victorian hotels and gingerbread to baseball, tennis, 
camping, the national parks and long motor trips. The Vic- 
torian splendor of the islands, such as survived the disastrous 
fires, took on a tarnish in the eyes of the middle classes who 
had first followed the Jay Cookes and Marshall Fields to the 
Erie isles. 

Today the inhabitants of these fabulous resorts of the nine- 
ties have gone back to farming. Kelley’s Island, whose lime- 
stone quarries and vineyards and wineries and hotels once 
supported more than a thousand year-round residents, who 
boasted a weekly newspaper and a public library, as well as 
schools, churches and lodges, is largely given over to truck- 
gardening and dairying. Put-in-Bay still entertains excursion- 
ists who take the electric elevator to the top of Perry’s monu- 
ment and gaze in awe over the scenes of history and departed 
summer glory. Pelee breaks into the news once a year when 
hunters, paying an exorbitant license, tramp over its onetime 
marshland after pheasants. 

Someday the delights of the Erie isles may again attract the 
discriminating summer resident, for they are still as lovely 
and pleasant as they were when the Indians jealously guarded 
them from the invasion of the despoiling white man. Someday 
the residents of the Great Lakes states may reawaken to the 
claim Admiral Perry has on their gratitude and complete the 
elaborate plans for his Put-in-Bay memorial. Someday the rich 
recreational resources of these havens from summer heat and 
city streets may be tapped again by neighboring inlanders. But 
today the Erie isles are as undisturbed and secluded as in that 
earlier period of their history just after Perry’s victory cleared 
them of the Indians and opened them to gradual settlement 
by white men attracted by their isolation and natural beauty. 
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From the Escanaba Daily Press, February 26, 1941: 

On the shores of Lake Superior near the foot of the Porcu- 
pine mountains is the little village of Silver City, a village 
whose origin dates back previous to 1800 and one that has a lot 
of history behind it. 

A sign at the entrance of the village says a trading post was 
established by the Northwest company before 1800. Old timers 
tell of Indians running supplies over an old Indian trail from 
the head of Lake Gogebic where Bergland now stands to the 
present site of Silver City. The Indian trail still is much in 
evidence. 

Some historians do not agree, however. In the book “This 
Ontonagon Country,” written by James K. Jamison, former 
superintendent of schools of Ontonagon, and dedicated to his 
son, Knox, who is employed by the state highway department 
in Escanaba, Jamison writes: 

“This post served the Ontonagon Indians as well as those 
south as far as Lac Vieux Desert. This post was kept open for 
many years. The building stood close to the river and lake 
on that point forming the west bank of the stream just at the 
mouth. It was established some time after 1805 but before 
1820.” 

Like most Upper Peninsula cities and villages existing near 
virgin forests late in the 1800’s and early in 1900, Silver City 
has many interesting sagas of lumberjacks. Old timers like to 
tell of the big fight between lumberjacks and miners in the 
first township election held there more than 30 years ago. 

It seems that there was a supervisor, a clerk, a treasurer and 
a highway commissioner for several years but there was little 
need for the officers because the township had no money, no 
stationery or books on which to write and keep books and not 
a single road for the righway commissioner to oversee. The 
only roads were “tote roads” built by lumbermen. 

But about 1910, a mining engineer named Tom Wilcox 
brought in a bunch of miners and set up the little village of 
White Pine. The miners, mostly Cousin Jacks, decided to 
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dabble into politics and take over running Carp River town- 
ship. But the lumberjacks heard about the intended “coup 
d’etat” and all hands were excused from labor on that certain 
election lay. 

The lumberjacks were hauled into Silver City by the sleigh- 
loads, with about 20 men to each sleigh. The election was held 
in the Silver City schoolhouse (no one ever knew why there was 
a schoolhouse because there was no teacher and children didn’t 
attend school in those days, anyway). A boatload of beer and 
whiskey had been brought in a couple of days before. 

Of course, it doesn’t take a mental genius to figure out what 
happened when a bunch of hard bitten miners and equally 
hard bitten lumberjacks got together with all the liquid re- 
freshment. It’s putting things mildly when the affair was de- 
scribed as a “rip roaring brawl.” Guns barked, knives flashed, 
calked boots beat a tattoo on the faces and bodies of miners 
and woodsmen alike. And the nearest doctor was at Ontonagon, 
about 13 miles away. Oh yes, the lumberjacks won the election, 
naming Hughie McKenzie as supervisor. A couple of years 
later, Tom Wilcox was elected and he held that post for about 
28 years. Gradually roads were built and then the highway 
commissioner. had work to do. 

On another occasion, a bunch of lumberjacks came in from 
camp on a couple of sleighs to do a bit of celebrating. The 
town’s whiskey supply had been entrusted to one Charley 
Wiltz, a colorful German who liked to dance. The boys stormed 
Charley’s place but he refused to parcel out any whiskey. He 
placed his chair on the trap door guarding the prize, sat him- 
self on the chair with a rifle over his lap and dared the boys 
to come forth. Every time one of the “jacks” would try to come 
in, he would raise his rifle menacingly. Finally, one of the 
lumberjacks remembered that Charley liked to dance. He got 
all the boys together and they started to sing the old German 
song, “Hi-le, hi-lo.” Charley forgot all about the whiskey, 
jumped up and started to dance—and the boys got the prize. 
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During one of the subsequent elections, one Dick Francis 
came in from Ontonagon with a five gallon jug of whiskey to 
do some campaigning. While Francis wasn’t looking, some wag 
substituted a different jug filled with water with enough 
vinegar in it to color it and make it taste. The sheriff-to-be 
poured out several drinks but the lumberjacks began to get 
suspicious. Said one: 

“Tf you can’t serve beter whiskey than that, we won’t vote 
for you.” 

When the trick was discovered, the real jug was brought 
in and all hands enjoyed the election. Incidentally, Francis 
was elected. 





From the Daily News, Ludington, February 25. (Descendant of James Lud- 
ington outlines little known history of the family for whom the city was named) : 


Editor’s Note: Oddly enough, almost nothing is known 
locally of the life of James Ludington, the early lumberman 
for whom this city was named. Here only briefly—only long 
enough to have the city named for him—he returned to his 
home city of Milwaukee, Wis., in the dim past and faded into 
limbo as far as this community is concerned. 

For some months, The News has been in correspondence 
with Mrs. J. A. Ludington of California, whose husband is a 
nephew of James Ludington, in an effort to learn more of the 
Ludington family. Mrs. Ludington has submitted geneology of 
the Ludington family, tracing its ancestry back to early days 
in England. Although fragmentary and none too revealing in 
details of the actual life of James Ludington, it does present 
interesting information previously unknown locally. The ac- 
count is broken into sections, just as Mrs. Ludington submitted 
it. 

(By Mrs. J. A. Ludington) 
EARLY DAYS IN ENGLAND 

“This family of Ludington,” says Gray in his genealogical 
work on the nobility and gentry of England, “was of a great 
estate, of whom there was one who took a large travail to the 
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seeing of many countries where Our Saviour wrought His 
miracles, as is declared by his monument in the College of Wor- 
chester where he is interred.” 

The immediate reference of the quaint old chronicle was to 
Ludington of Shrawley and Worcester and the one member 
of that family whom he singled out for special mention was 
Robert Ludington, gentlemen, merchant in the Levantine trade. 

In the pursuit of business, and also probably for curiosity 
and pleasure, he traveled extensively in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt and Syria at a time when such journeying was more 
arduous and even perilous than those of today in equatorial or 
polar wildernesses. 

In accord with the pious custom of the age, he also made 
a pilgrimage to Palestine and visited the chief places made 
memorable in Holy Writ. He died at Worcester at the age of 
76, in 1625, a few years before the first colonists of his name 
appeared in North America. Exact degree of relationship be- 
tween them and him is not determined, but it is supposed that 
it was close. There is no reason to doubt that the American 
Ludingtons were members of the same family. 

The Ludington family of England antedated Robert Luding- 
ton by many generations and was established elsewhere in the 
Midlands than in Worcestershire. Its chief seat seems to have 
been in the Eastern Midland, though its name has long been im- 
planted on all shires from Lincoln to Worcester, including 
Ruthland. Leicester, Huntington, Northhampton and Warwick. 
There is a credible tradition that in the Third Crusade a Lud- 
ington was among the followers of Richard Coeur de Lion and 
that afterward, when that adventurous monarch was a prison- 
er in Austria, he sought to visit him in the guise of a holy 
palmer in order to devise with him some plan for his escape. 

Because of these loyal exploits we are told he was invested 
with a patent of nobility and with the coat-of-arms thereafter 
borne by the Ludington family, to wit: (According to Burke’s 
Heraldry), Pale of six, argent and azure on a chief, gules a lion 
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passant and gardant, crest, a palmer’s staff, erect. Motto, Pro- 
bum non penitet. 

Authentic mention of other Ludingtons, honorable and often 
distinguished, may be found from time to time in English 
history, especially in the annals of Tudor and Stuart reigns. 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth a Sir John Ludington was 
a man of mark in the north of England and his daughter, 
Elizabeth Ludington, married first an alderman of the city of 
London and second, after his death, Sir John Chamberlain. 

In the Sixteenth century the Rev. Thomas Ludington, M. A., 
was a fellow of Christ’s Church college, Oxford, where his will 
dated May 28, 1593, is still preserved. In the next century 
another clergyman, the Rev. Stephen Ludington, D. D., was 
married about 1610 to Anne, a daughter of Richard Street- 
field, at Chiddington, Kent. Afterward he was made preben- 
dard of Langford, Lincoln, on Nov. 15, 1641, and in June, 1674, 
resigned that place to his son, the Rev. Stephen Ludington. 
He was also rector of Carlton Scrope and archdeacon of Stow, 
filling the last-named place at the time of his death in 1677. 
His grave is to be seen in Lincoln cathedral. His son, men- 
tioned above, was married to Ann Dillingham in Westminster 
Abbey in 1675. 


EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 


Frederick Ludington was the son of Col. Henry Ludington 
who with his brother, Lewis Ludington, engaged for a time 
in general merchandising at Frederickstown or Kent, N. Y. 
He married Susannah Griffith and among their children was 
a son to whom they gave the name of Harrison, in honor of 
the general who was then winning distinction in the United 
States army and who afterward became president of the United 
States. 


Harrison Ludington was born at Kent, N. Y., July 31, 1812, 
and served for a time as a clerk in his father’s and uncle’s store. 
In 1838 he moved to Milwaukee, Wis., in company with his 
uncle, Lewis Ludington, and there engaged in general mer- 
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chandising in partnership with his uncle and later with his 
younger brother, Nelson Ludington. They also had extensive 
interests in the lumber trade. 

Withdrawing from their firm, he formed a partnership with 
Messrs. D. Wells and A. L. VanSchaick in the same business 
with extensive lumber mills on Green Bay. He was for many 
years conspicuously identified with the development of the 
city of Milwaukee and as proprietor of a “great store” he 
purchased the first bag of wheat ever brought to market at 
that place. 

He served for two terms as an alderman of Milwaukee and 
in 1872-1875 was mayor of that city. His admirable adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs fixed the attention of the whole 
state upon him and as a result he was elected governor for two 
years, 1875-1877. He filled that office with distinguished suc- 
cess, but at the end of his single term he retired from public 
life and resumed his manufacturing pursuits in which he con- 
tinued until his death which occurred at Milwaukee June 17, 
1891. 


JAMES LUDINGTON’S FATHER 


Lewis Ludington, son of Col. Henry Ludington, uncle of 
Harrison and father of James Ludington, was born in Fred- 
ericksburgh June 25, 1786. At the age of 20 he engaged with 
his elder brother, Frederick, in conducting a general store near 
their home. A few years later he married Polly Townsend, 
daughter and oldest child of Samuel Townsend and his wife, 
Keturah Crosby. 

The Townsends had come to Duchess county many years be- 
fore from Long Island and Polly Townsend’s great grand- 
father, Elihu, settled on a farm in South East precinct, close 
to the Westchester county line. He died about 1804 at the age 
of 102 years and was able to walk about the yard six weeks 
before his death. 

For several years after their marriage, Lewis and Townsend 
Ludington lived in a cottage near the Ludington homestead 
at Fredericksburgh, or Kent, as it was then renamed. In the 
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spring of 1816 they moved to the village of Carmel, where soon 
after Lewis Ludington bought property which is still owned by 
members of his family. 


In the fall of 1855 he completed and occupied the house which 
is still the family homestead. The wood of which this house was 
built was cut on land owned by Mr. Ludington in Wisconsin, 
was sawed in his mills at Oconto in that state and was shipped 
from Green Bay to Buffalo in a lake schooner, “Lewis Luding- 
ton.” 

This circumstance suggests the fact that Lewis Ludington 
was strongly identified with business interests in Wisconsin. 
He went west in the fall of 1838 in company with his nephew, 
Harrison Ludington, already mentioned, and Harvey Burch- 
ard of Carmel, N. Y. They visited Milwaukee which was then 
a mere village and during that winter made several long trips 
on horseback through the interior of Wisconsin for the pur- 
pose of selecting government land. 

They purchased extensive tracts, largely with a view to the 
lumber trade and in 18389 they formed at Milwaukee the gen- 
eral mercantile firm of Ludington, Burchard & Co., of which 
Lewis Ludington was the eldest and Harrison Ludington the 
youngest member. 

A year or two later Burchard retired and the firm became 
Ludington & Co., Harrison’s younger brother, Nelson Luding- 
ton, being taken into it. Nelson Ludington, by the way, was 
afterward president of the Fifth National Bank of Chicago 
and for many years was at the head of large and successful 
lumbering and manufacturing interests and was prominent in 
commercial life in Chicago. (There is now a Ludington build- 
ing on the south side of Chicago’s Loop.) 

For nearly 20 years Lewis Ludington was the head of the 
firm of Ludington Co., one of the foremost in Milwaukee and 
which conducted what was for those days a business of great 
magnitude. The firm also had lumber mills at Oconto and 
docks at Milwaukee. 
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About 1848 Lewis Ludington bought a tract of land in Co- 
lumbia county, Wis., and in July of the following year laid 
out thereon the city of Columbus. For many years he person- 
ally directed and encouraged the development of the new com- 
munity, which grew to be a city of considerable population 
and wealth. Thus for almost a quarter of a century Mr. 
Ludington conducted a number of enterprises in Wisconsin, 
enjoying at all times the respect and confidence of those who 
knew him and ranking among the best of representative cit- 
izens of the two states with which he was identified. 

He was a Whig in politics and exerted much influence in 
party circles, especially opposing the extension of slavery, but 
would never accept public office though frequently urged to 
do so. 

He died on Sept. 3, 1857, at Kenosha, Wis., and his remains 
were interred in the family lot in Raymond Hill cemetery at 
Carmel, N. Y. 


JAMES LUDINGTON AND BROTHERS 


James Ludington, the sixth child of Lewis Ludington, was 
born at Carmel, N. Y., April 18, 1827. He went to Milwaukee 
in 1843, worked in the establishment of Ludington & Co., aided 
his father in founding the town of Columbus, Wis., and was 
for a time his father’s resident agent there. 

Later, at Milwaukee, he was treasurer of a railroad company, 
vice president of the Bank of the West at Madison, Wis. 

In 1859 he acquired extensive sawmills at the mouth of 
the Pere Marquette river in Michigan and there founded the 
city of Ludington. He died April 1, 1891. 

In addition to the impress thus widely made upon the mili- 
tary, political, business and other history of the United States 
by members of the family, the name of Ludington, in memory 
of the achievements and influence of those who have borne it, 
is honorably inscribed upon the maps of no fewer than four 
of the states. 
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Charles Henry Ludington, born at Carmel, N. Y., Feb. 1, 
1825, was a brother of James Ludington. 

A mahogany table belonging to Col. Henry Ludington at 
which, according to family tradition, George Washington and 
Rochambeau dined, is now in the possession of Charles Henry 
Ludington II of New York. 

Among the schools attended by Charles Henry Ludington I 
was one conducted in the former home of Peter Parley at 
Ridgefield, Conn. In 1842 he became a clerk in a wholesale 
drygoods store in New York and later was for many years a 
member of a leading firm of Lathrop, Ludington & Co., at first 
on Cortland street and afterward on Park row in New York. 


(From the Daily Tribune, Cheboygan, April 1, 1941: 

The proposed “Williamsburg” restoration of Mackinac 
Island, the historic village that had its heyday at the peak of 
the Northwest Fur Trade in the 80’s, is of major significance 
to the Michigan travel season, and is just one more indication 
that Great Lakes pleasure cruises can count on a banner year. 

The showplace of the Lakes, Mackinac’s Grand Hotel, has 
had its palmy days when money was easy and the wheels 
of chance turned freely, but the island itself has been sadly 
neglected. 

The municipality of Mackinac Island voted this month by 
more than 4-to-1, to raise a $225,000 bond issue to finance the 
restoration, and the start of the program waits only what is 
considered a formality, passage of a legislative enabling act. 
A Chicago bond house has agreed to underwrite the issue. 

All too few people have known that besides the Grand there 
are 17 smaller hotels and tourist houses in the village on the 
key island that commands all navigation. 

The city has authorized creation of a Harbor and Park 
Commission of five citizens, who cannot hold any elective or 
other appointive office on the island, and who will serve with- 
out pay. 
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Old Mission Church, the John Jacob Astor House and the 
Biddle House are scheduled for restoration, with the further 
stipulation that all architecture along the village street must 
be in keeping. 

The program includes landscaping and cleaning up and re- 
pair of all buildings along the waterfront, creation of a new 
central park and playground; adding facilities for tennis, base- 
ball, badminton and lawn bowling; building of an eighteen- 
hole golf course to extend to British Landing, and the creation 
of a beach in one of the sheltered coves of the west shore, where 
afternoon sun will warm the sand, if not the water. 

This is not a State Park project and will not use State 
money. The bond issue is scheduled to be repaid from revenue 
derived from municipally-owned piers, which control entry to 
the island. 

Modjeski and Masters, the engineering firm which surveyed 
the dock business, reported that slightly increased dock charges 
to passenger steamers would give 2-to-1 protection to the 
restoration bonds, over their period of 25 years. 


And the Lakes business, drawn from the booming industrial 
areas that will be spenders this year for all the recreation that 
is within easy reach, will have the more incentive to go to an 
enterprising Mackinac. 


In the Dearborn Press, March 13, 1941, ‘‘Tamarack” writes in his column, 
“Hello People” : 


In 1833 to 1837 Dearbornville experienced its first real 
growth influence or boom. The Detroit Arsenal was being 
erected, comprising 11 buildings in all and a high, thick, brick 
wall that enclosed the whole thing. The section where the Ar- 
senal stood centering north of Michigan at Monroe and taking 
in some land north of Garrison, was a regular bee-hive of activ- 
ity. 

Dearbornville’s few brickyards, brick-masons, carpenters, 
laborers were running to capacity. Teamsters, toiled from 
dawn until dusk under the capable supervision of Joshua 
Howard, an army officer sent here by the Government to super- 
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vise the project. The parade ground in the enclosure was lev- 
eled and the well in the center was dug and bricked-in. The 
buildings and the adjoining wall, two feet thick, were erected. 
Then the equipment was installed and the Arsenal was staffed 
with two officers and 50 men, specialists in their trades. 

The Arsenal was not built as a fort to protect this section 
from attacks by Indians or a possible invasion of Canadian 
forces. It was to be used as a factory for the mounting and 
equipping of artillery, the repairing of small arms and a host 
of other duties martial. It was an army supply depot for Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. 

Those 11 brick buildings when they were finished presented 
an imposing sight to the traveller as he passed along the old 
Chicago Road. And Dearbornvillites were proud of their Ar- 
senal and the men attached to it. The years rushed by and after 
the Government had abandoned the arsenal, its buildings grad- 
ually began to disappear. And those that remained, for again 
Dearborn was experiencing a boom, were just old brick struc- 
tures, ageing in the weather. To newcomers, the officers’ quar- 
ters was merely the Second Precinct Police Station and the 
other few remaining edifices .... well, they were just there. 

That is not now true. Most people today, if they have read 
about their city the least bit, know something of the era the 
structures represent. They are no longer ghosts of a forgotten 
past. After 108 years, three of the buildings are now in use, 
the officers’ quarters, the sutler’s shop on Garrison, and the 
powder magazine on North Brady. 

Many of the old-timers and citizens interested in their city’s 
history are talking about the restoration project that is now 
before the city fathers, which eventually may bring about the 
rebirth of two of the Arsenal buildings, which have been eye- 
sores for a long time. Those two structures stand immediately 
behind the post office and abutt on Garrison. When this street 
was put through, six feet of the carpenter shop, the north 
building, was removed and then boarded up. Today, children 
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play in their dusty interiors which are merely catch-alls for 
rubbish. 

The South building is the smithy and the center section, not 
a part of the original structure, was added later. However, 
these structures will not be like this for long if the project 
now begun will be carried out. Thursday afternoon at council 
meeting, City Engineer Fred Storrer presented plans for the 
reconditioning of the two buildings. With four councilmen ab- 
sent, the three present voted favorably on the resolution— 
“That the plans and the estimate of cost in the amount of 
$5,500 (materials only) for the restoration of the old Arsenal 
Buildings, east 70 feet, north 146 feet of Lot 38, Detroit Ar- 
senal Grounds, be and the same are hereby approved and ac- 
cepted and the City Controller and the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works and Engineering be and the same are hereby author- 
ized and directed to file and sign a project proposal with the 
WPA for the restoration of said buildings.” 

Yet one discordant note was heard when Richard Hicks, of 
the corporation counsel’s office, declared that the project 
should be set aside for a time. He said that an attorney for a 
Detroit property owner had called his office and maintained 
that his client had some rights in the lots whereon the two 
buildings stand. These the city acquired thru a scavenger sale 
from the state together with a title. There were some $6,000 
back taxes due on the property and just what rights the De- 
troiter might have under the circumstances is questionable. 
Yet the resolution was passed at that meeting. 

The old timers are still hoping however. The plans submitted 
by the city engineer show the original size of the buildings as 
30 feet 8 inches long. The center structure and stack will be 
removed, as it was not there originally. The six feet that were 
cut off when Garrison street was built will be added to the 
south end of the carpenter shop and the fireplace will be 
placed there too. 

Entrance to the restored buildings will be gained from the 
Garrison side by a walk lined by a three foot brick wall. The 
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two buildings will be joined by a small patio. The one-roomed 
structures will have maple-finished floors and basements will 
be provided under each. It is proposed that they be heated by 
gas unit heaters and thus save the cost of a central heating 
plant. A kitchen and sanitary facilities will be installed and 
when finished the old buildings will be used for group meetings, 
to house the Dearborn historical collection, and as a historical 
scene for everyone to visit. 


And that’s Goodbye People. To get the information Tamarack 
talked to a number of people including Robert Larsen, secre- 
tary and Mrs. Louis Ives, of the Historical Commission, and 
Louis W. Howe. We haven’t space for it this week but we did 
learn something about the history of the buildings from them. 
We'll tell you about it next Thursday. 





From the Kalamazoo Gazette, February 238, 1941. (A portrait of Mrs. Ann 
Kellogg, mother of W. K. Kellogg, who established the nationally known Kellogg 
Foundation for promoting health and education was formally unveiled and pre- 
sented to the Ann J. Kellogg school at a public ceremony in Battle Creek March 
7. Children gave a dramatization of the life of “Ann J.”’ as she is affectionately 
remembered. The portrait was painted by Frank O. Salisbury, English court 
painter. The artist did all the work while London was being bombed in the fall 
of 1940. Following is a brief sketch of the life of Mrs. Kellogg, and some com- 
ments by the painter). 

Ann J. Kellogg, a typical pioneer woman of Michigan, led 
a most interesting and useful life. The eldest daughter of 
Flavius Josephus Stanley, blacksmith in Treadwell, Mich., she 
was married on her 18th birthday in 1842, to John Preston 
Kellogg, a widower with five children, who resided in the 
nearby Dickinson settlement. Since the age of 16, she had 
taught school in Shiawassee, a new settlement 20 miles from 
her family’s home. She rode the entire distance alone on horse- 
back through the Chippewa Indian country, with only blazed 
trails to guide her. 

In making a comfortable home for her family, the young 
Mrs. Kellogg was unusually efficient and successful. She made 
butter which sold for 124% cents per pound; cheese, soap, can- 
dles, matches, and other necessities for daily living. She made 


hats of straw and spun stocking yarn, which she dyed with 
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indigo. She wove cloth, which she dyed red with logwood chips; 
brown with butternut bark and yellow with yellow-oak bark— 
enough for all members of the family. 

As a result of good management the Kellogg family har- 
vested enough each year to provide for their own wants and 
to lay something aside. They were the first to introduce sheep 
and clover into their communities—the Dickinson settlement, 
and late in 1842 in Tyrone, 25 miles west of Pontiac. 

Mrs. Kellogg continually demonstrated the kindness she felt 
for others. She gave her loom to a poor widow. When she 
needed help in sewing, she chose a young woman who was 
crippled and taught her the art, although there were many 
seamstresses in Tyrone. At her suggestion, her husband gave 
their best cow to a family of children who had no milk. 

While engaged in this period of busy home-making, Mrs. 
Kellogg bore 11 children, in addition to caring for her step- 
children. 

Mr. Kellogg, in 1854, discontinued farming and moved to 
Jackson to engage in broom making. Two years later the fam- 
ily moved to Battle Creek. They resided, first in a house that 
stood at Michigan avenue and Cass street; later in one on the 
site of the present Kellogg Inn, near North Washington Ave., 
and Champion street. Here J. P. Kellogg died in 1881. His 
wife lived until March 30, 1893. She died in her sleep. At that 
time, a daughter, Mrs. Clara K. Butler, a daughter, was visit- 
ing her. Two sons, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg and Will Keith 
Kellogg, were the only children then residing in the city. 

In boyhood, W. K. Kellogg attended the old No. 3 school 
occupying the site of the Ann J. Kellogg School, which he pre- 
sented to the city and named for his mother. 

W. K. Kellogg, in the spring of 1940, commissioned Frank O. 
Salisbury, the British court painter, through the Anderson 
Galleries, Chicago, to paint the portrait. The artist worked on 
the picture during the terriffic aerial bombardments of London 
in August and September. Excerpts from his letters describe 
difficulties under which he worked. On Aug. 28, for instance, he 
wrote: 
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“We are not going to let Hitler get us down with these con- 
tinual bombings. He certainly is missing his military objec- 
tives here and intent on destroying churches and spiritual 
values, but this will never shake the righteousness of our 
cause.” 

Again, he wrote: 

“This is the third time since concentrating on Mrs. Kellogg’s 
portrait that I have had to put on emergency boards on my 
studio top light, owing to air raid warning. ... We do not 
go into strong shelter until the guns start.... (Later) I have 
done hide-and-seek with the bomb boys. The work is going 
well and it will make a stunning picture.” 


Governor Van Wagoner’s Arbor Day proclamation for 1941 recognizes Mr. J. 
Sterling Morton who though born in New York was raised as a boy in Monroe, 
Michigan, as the founder of that nationally observed holiday for tree planting. 


PROCLAMATION 


“In celebrating Arbor Day, we in Michigan commemorate 
both the contribution of trees to our progress and well-being 
and our recognition that they are values which must be pre- 
served and increased. 

“Michigan began as a region of forests. Its early settlers 
cleared spaces among the hardwoods for the rich farms of the 
southerly counties. Farther north, the lumbermen felled the tall 
pines and sawed them into the yellow timber which for decades 
built the homes of America. 

“But we have done more than cut trees down. Pioneer farm- 
ers brought from their eastern homes seeds and cuttings of 
the apple, peach, pear, and cherry and planted them in rows 
which grew into fruitful orchards. Our villages and towns 
early began to set out the elms and maples that now shade 
their streets. 

“Today, public agencies and private citizens and associa- 
tions are proceeding vigorously in northern cut-over areas to 
restore the forest resources for future utilitarian and recrea- 
tional use. In all parts of the state, similarly enlightened forces 
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are planning and working to increase, year by year, the tree- 
decked beauty of our highways and countryside. 

“It is not by chance that Arbor Day is the most typical of 
Michigan’s lesser holidays; it was the outgrowth of the Michi- 
gan experience and training of its founder. 

“J. Sterling Morton was a commissioner of agriculture in 
Nebraska when, in 1872, he persuaded that state to initiate 
the holiday with the planting of a million saplings. But the 
love and the knowledge of trees, which made the western land 
look bare to him, was gained in Michigan. 

“Born in New York state in 1832, but raised in Monroe and 
educated at Albion College and the University of Michigan, 
Morton went to Nebraska in 1854 and soon made his mark as 
a leader in that thriving farming state. Although he was hon- 
ored later by President Grover Cleveland, who chose him to be 
Secretary of Agriculture in his Cabinet, it is as the founder 
of Arbor Day that he is best remembered. 

“We in Michigan gladly follow the custom which this son 
of Michigan established of designating a day to celebrate the 


gracious usefulness of trees and to the encouragement of their 
culture. 


“Therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the state of Michigan, I hereby designate April 25 in 
the lower peninsula and May 16 in the upper peninsula as 
Arbor and Bird Days for the year 1941. I further recommend 
and urge citizens, schools, and organizations to give such ob- 
servance of the day as is fitting to its purpose. 

“Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the state of 
Michigan, this second day of April, in the year of our Lord, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-one, and of the 
Commonwealth, the One Hundred Fifth.” 

MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER, 


Governor. 
By the Governor: 


HARRY F. KELLY, 
Secretary of State. 
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“ee Monroe News of April 12 gave the following brief sketch of Mr. Morton’s 
The Morton family has its roots deep in Monroe’s history. 
Abner Morton and his son Edward were the founders of a 
newspaper dynasty running through two generations in Mon- 
roe. They established the town’s second newspaper, the Monroe 
Journal and Michigan Enquirer in 1834, and two years later 
bought the Sentinel, Monroe’s first paper, from Edward G. 
Ellis, changing the name to the Times. Abner Morton for a 
time edited the Detroit Free Press, but returned to Monroe 
and with his son continued publication of a local newspaper. 
In 1833 J. Dewey Morton, another son of Abner, came from 
New York to Monroe with his wife and small son Julius Ster- 
ling Morton. Sterling, as he was called, grew up in the print- 
shop of his grandfather and uncle, attended private school 
here, went to Albion and later to the University of Michigan. 
Failing to get his degree in law at Ann Arbor, because of his 
penchant for campus politics, Sterling Morton married Caro- 
line Joy of Detroit and went to Nebraska in 1854. In the new 
prairie territory he quickly rose to prominence as a newspaper 
writer, lawyer and politician. He served as secretary of the 
territory, ran for Congress and governor, and on April 10, 1872, 
as a member of the state commission of agriculture, per- 
suaded Nebraskans to plant a million trees. The custom grew 
in popularity, and by 1878 Nebraska’s legislature made Arbor 
Day a legal holiday, and established it permanently on April 
22, Morton’s birthday. In 1893 Morton was made Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s second cabinet. In 1938 
Nebraska placed his statue in the hall of fame in the national 
capitol. 


In the Detroit News, April 7, 1941, W. K. Kelsey in his column, “The Com- 
mentator’, notes an approaching centennary : 


The Detroit Board of Education will presently celebrate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of its creation. The date of its 
birth may be established as Feb. 18, 1842, when the Legislature 
passed the enabling act, or a little later, when the first board 
members were elected, or the day on which they took office 
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and held their first meeting, as one may choose. But it is in- 
teresting to go back to 100 years ago, in 1841, to the steps that 
led to the establishment of that body; to see what the De- 
troiters of that day thought about education; to understand 
what a relatively new thing this school system of ours, which 
we are inclined to take for granted, really is. 

The Federal Census of 1840 had counted 9,192 people in De- 
troit. The figure was disappointing; there were those who 
estimated the population at almost twice that number. They 
were deceived by the City’s busy appearance; by the throngs 
who landed from Buffalo and the east, made purchases, but 
did not remain, pressing on to the west in search of good and 
cheap land. But these immigrants were making Detroit pros- 
perous; business and professional men were beginning to 
thrive; and those who had received an education in the east 
were thinking that Detroit ought to provide her children with 
something better in that line than was available. 

There was no dearth of schools; there were 27 of them, such 
as they were, but they had only 714 pupils out of an estimated 
school-age population of 1,850. Two schools were rated fairly 
good—St. Anne’s attended by Catholic children, and the school 
taught by Mr. Bacon, who came to Detroit from Vermont by 
way of Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, to instruct a number of 
“select” pupils. 

Several attempts had been made to provide for a common 
free school system. The Ladies of the Detroit Free School 
Society maintained, in 1837, three half-day schools with an en- 
rollment of about 200. As early as 1827 the Legislative Council 
of Michigan Territory had provided for a township free school 
system, but any township by a two-thirds vote could avoid 
compliance with the law. In 1833 another act was passed, 
providing for the election of commissioners, directors and in- 
spectors of schools in Detroit, but there is no record that the 
city did anything about it. In 1837 the first State Legislature 
passed another law, under which Detroit elected three school 
inspectors, who did nothing. Another set, chosen in 18388, 
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divided the City into seven school districts; but in that year, 
out of 2,097 children aged from 5 to 17, only 507 attended 
school. : 

Great things had been expected from the primary school in- 
terest fund. The Federal Government had turned over more 
than 1,000,000 acres to the State, with the provision that one 
section in every township be reserved for the support of the 
schools. When this land was sold, the proceeds were to go into 
a fund whose annual interest was to be apportioned among the 
school districts. But a lot of the land was sold very cheaply, 
and in 1840 all that Detroit received from the fund was $840. 
So there was plenty of grumbling about the paucity of State 
support and the insufficiency of the district schools. 

So it was that in 1841 indignation reached the point where 
leading citizens thought something ought to be done about the 
situation. Among them was Mayor Zina Pitcher; and he, with 
Charles Moran and D. W. Fiske, took the school census which 
showed 27 institutions and 714 students, with the Catholic 


students going to St. Anne’s and the children of the well-to-do 
Protestant families favoring Washington A. Bacon’s establish- 
ment. Armed with carefully compiled information, Dr. Pitcher 
asked the Council to petition the Legislature for a Charter 
amendment to allow Detroit to levy a school tax, and to elect 
a Board of Education consisting of two members from each 
ward. The Council did as requested—and then there was an 


uproar. 

“Our schools are good enough!” yelled the large property- 
owners, who, aS usual, were opposed to any increase in their 
taxes. 

“A school tax is property insurance,” replied Mayor Pitcher. 
“Tt saves court taxes and taxes to support a bigger jail.” 

The big property owners got up a petition against the new 
school plan. The first big property-owner signed it with an X, 
because he couldn’t write; but, having succeeded in making 
money, he knew that education was folderol. The question be- 
came a political issue in the City election, and was virtually 
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settled, so far as Detroit was concerned, when Douglass Hough- 
ton, one of the plan’s champions, was elected Mayor. 

The matter then went to the Legislature, in the form of a bill 
drafted by Dr. Pitcher; and according to Col. William D. Wil- 
kins, who was a Detroit school inspector in the early 1870s, and 
on whose account the Commentator has relied to some extent, it 
“was presented and its passage urged by Hon. Cornelius O’- 
Flynn, who was the only member of the Wayne County dele- 
gation who supported it.” This is somewhat hard to take, in- 
asmuch as Detroit’s members in that Legislature included John 
Norvell and Benjamin Witherell, and the list printed in an 
old Michigan Manual does not contain the name of Cornelius 
O’F lynn, or anything like it, in either House. However, the 
authorities are agreed that the bill was passed, and became law 
on Feb. 18, 1842. 

Detroit then held an election, choosing 12 school inspect- 
ors from the six wards, and in May, the new Board opened 
“free schools” in five wards and promised one in the other “as 
soon as a suitable room can be obtained.” 

The Board of Education began its work with property con- 
sisting of one schoolhouse valued at $500, and desks, benches 
and other material which brought its total assets to $2,156.79. 
The district schools turned over their funds, amounting to $851 
in securities of the Bank of Michigan, which promptly failed, 
and eventually paid 25 cents on the dollar, and notes of a few 
wildcat banks. One of the first acts of the new Board was to 
provide that the school tax be paid in specie, or its equivalent. 
Another was to fine inspectors 50 cents if they were 20 minutes 
late for roll-call. 

The new broom swept so cleanly that at the close of the first 
year the Detroit Gazette noted that the opponents of the free 
school system had been forced to “falter and hesitate in their 
movements.” The immediate consequence of the opening of the 
new schools “was the clearing of our avenues, streets and lanes 
of ragged, filthy children, engaged in every species of mischief, 
and growing up the pupils of depravity and crime.” These 
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children had become “cleanly clad inmates of school rooms” 

who were “in connection with children of what is termed the 

better classes of society, contending for superiority.” 
Evidently Detroit had been made safe for democracy. 


From the Muskegon Chronicle, April 16, 1941: 


Acquisition of the Danish college, landmark near Grant, by 
Chris Osterby, is arousing much interest in the future of the 
historic place with its beautiful trees and big three-story main 
building. For almost 60 years it had been a rallying point in 
the religious, cultural and social life of Danish families and 
their friends in the community.—Mr. Osterby has not announc- 
ed his plans for the property which has had an interesting 
history, and was the location for many important meetings and 
educational experiments. 

In selling the college, the Danish people reserved the gym- 
nasium and half an acre of ground, used in connection with 
the college. It has been remodeled and decorated, a new chim- 
ney and kitchen built and furnished. This building will serve 
as a meeting place for the Lutheran ladies aid society, suppers, 
bazaars and for holding celebrations and other gatherings. 

The annual Danish convention of Lutheran churches, last- 
ing one week, was held at the college in the summer of 1917 
with over 200 in attendance. The visitors were entertained 
over night and at breakfast at the homes of both Danish and 
other local residents during their stay. Dinner and supper 
were served in the college dining room by the women of the 
church. 

Young people’s conventions and other meetings were held 
there and the college was always open for the celebration of 
holidays and to neighborhood gatherings. 

The Danish Lutheran church, built soon after the college 
was completed, stands nearby and Rev. Holgar Jorgensen, of 
Muskegon, conducts services there every two weeks on Sunday 
afternoons. 
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The purpose of the college was to give the Danish young 
people of the community a general Danish education, hence 
Danish texts were used. Summer sessions were held for girls 
and winter sessions for boys. Instruction in the Bible was 
given and music, drawing and painting, folk lore, folk dancing, 
sewing and embroidery were among subjects taught. Danish 
young people from nearly every state in the union have attend- 
ed. The pastor of the church with a few helpers were teachers, 
and the ministers home was in the east wing of the building. 

As few families who first came here from Denmark could 
speak English, an English teacher held a class once each day 
for those who wished to learn the language. Today little Dan- 
ish is spoken here, and church services are in English. 

Mrs. Anna Petersen, widaw of Nels Petersen, is the only one 
of the first generation of Danes who settled here, still in the 
community. Hans Nelsen, Rasmus Nelsen and Mrs. Pauline 
Jorgensen, also among the old settlers, are living with relatives 
in other parts of the state. Many of the second and third gen- 


erations are taking their places. All are declared to be good 
American citizens. 


The close of the World war marked the passing of the Danish 
college or Danish Folk school, as it was also known, although 
the building was still open for meetings of the Danish people 
and was the home of the minister. The last Danish minister 
who lived in the college and conducted the school was Rev. 
Peter Rasmussen, here for eight years. He left in 1920 and 
settled in Wayne, Alberta, where he became pastor of the Lu- 
theran church, and established a school similar to the one in 
Grant. He is still in Alberta. 

Rev. Nels Neulsen served as pastor of the church for a few 
years and occupied living quarters in the college. Later Rev. 
Peter Kjolhede, a retired pastor, held services when he was 
able. The congregation has had no regular minister for several 
years. Services have been conducted by ministers from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, mostly from Muskegon. 
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In 1928 a group of men, headed by Dr. J. E. Fitzpatrick of 
Olivet, leased the Danish college and started an American Folk 
school, placing Rev. C. A. Graham, of Champaign, IIl., a stu- 
dent pastor at the University of Illinois in charge. Rev. Gra- 
ham, ably assisted by Mrs. Graham, held two sessions each 
year, one beginning in August for teachers who wished to com- 
bine a vacation with reviews and post graduate work and for 
adults in other walks in life. The second session started after 
the Christmas holidays for young people out of high school. 

The school was operated on a cooperative basis, teachers and 
students helping with the work about the building and grounds. 
A nominal price was charged for board and room.—Besides, 
regular sessions, short institutes, lasting from Friday to Sun- 
day and sometimes longer were held. 

For ten years Rev. and Mrs. Graham conducted the school, 
still known as the college, and he also served as pastor of the 
Grant Community church. Among special subjects studied 
at the college were clay modeling, sketching, painting, handi- 
craft, cooperatives, folk dancing and recreation. Groups from 
communities came for the recreation courses and carried 
methods back to their neighborhoods for gatherings. 

During the stay of the Grahams, the college was developed 
as a community center. Open house was observed every Fri- 
day night with whole families in this and other communities 
taking part in games and other forms of recreation. Refresh- 
ments were always served. 

In July, 1938, Rev. Graham resigned as pastor of Com- 
munity church and as manager of the college, and with his 
family moved to Madison, Wis., for a position at the University 
of Wisconsin. Mrs. Graham died the year after they left Grant, 
and last summer memorial services, attended by Grant friends 
and former students, were held under the trees, on the college 
grounds. Mr. Graham and his family are still in Madison. 
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From the State Journal, Lansing, March 2, 1941: 


One of the oldest buildings on the campus of Central State 
Teachers college is the campus log cabin, a little old building, 
now overrun with field mice and housing little more than 
ancient relics and a smoking chimney. Originally, it was meant 
to be a museum of things dead and gone. 

Although the log structure is only 100 feet south of the 
campus, it is deep in a dense growth of trees and has about 
it a definite air of isolation and antiquity. It is built of logs, 
now badly in need of chinking, and has in all its aspects but 
one note of modernity, the electric light system. 

On one wall is a powder horn of the type used during the 
Revolutionary war. In the attic stands a cradle that has the 
appearance of having been left over from the times of George 
Washington, and against one wall is a horsehair trunk of an 
indefinable age. There is an ancient candle-mold on a mantel 
and on a Shelf in the main room are several textbooks dating 
back to the colonial days. 

The obscure building is not as lonesome and forgotten as it 
might appear, however, for occasionally a group of students 
enters it long enough to view the objects with laughter, and 
sometimes with amazement that on a modern college campus 
such a “left-over” of days long gone can exist. 


From the Grand Rapids Press, February 27, 1941: 


Ada—Newest civic pride of the village is the reconstructed 
covered bridge, originally built some 80 years ago, over the 
Thornapple river. 

Brought down to date, so to speak, the wooden span no longer 
serves the community as an artery for vehicular traffic. Now 
it is restricted—by white wooden posts at either entrance—to 
pedestrians only. 

The project was made possible through the Kent county road 
commission and WPA upon the urgent request of the Ladies 
Literary Society of Ada. The latter organization hopes to 
place a plaque on the bridge outlining its historical phases. 
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According to Otto S. Hess, manager and engineer of the road 
commission, the bridge provides a safe avenue for pedestrians, 
thus obviating need for sidewalks on the concrete traffic bridge 
nearby. The 125-foot wooden bridge also eee a short cut, 
particularly for school pupils. 


From the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, March 2, 1941: 


Life in Albion in 1848 is interestingly described in letters 
written to Samuel Sanders and family at Sudbury, Vt., by 
John and Sarah Horton, pioneer settlers of the Albion com- 
munity. The letters have been purchased from a New York 
City collector by the Albion Public library. 

The letters, transcribed with all words as they were written, 
follow, Mr. Horton’s being given first. His was dated Jan. 16, 
1848. It reads: 

“Mr. Sanders and wife—Dayton and Hannah, I agreed to 
write to you and it is with pleasure that I attempt to fulfill 
my engagement. We have rittin four letters and sent one paper 
to Vt. and received one letter, we sent on to Harrison and we 
have looked with great anxiety for two weeks for an answer, 
but have received none. I wish you to assetain the fact whether 
he has received it or not, if he has and has not ritten pleas take 
your horse whip to him and do not be afraid you can do it 
without mittens, but enough of this. 

“How do you do all of you, Ida how do you get along this 
winter. Mr. R and family how goes the times, if good, be 
glad, if ill make the best of it you can. L. R. and wife, my 
respects to you. Little Charley do not cry when you fall from 
bolly into the snow, how do you like the cow, what does she say 
about me, if I had her here it would take more than 20 Dollars 
to by her, 12 will by Mich. cows. 

“T have takon a farm of 80 acres for one year from next 
spring and moved on to it Christmas day. A good house and 
barn 70 (acres) improved all most without a stump or stone, 
a good well of water in 20 feet of dore [door]. The man put 
a yoke of oxen on the farm. I am to give him one-third. If I 
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have good luck I expect to put in 20 acres with spring crops 
and from 40 to 50 with wheat in the fall. This looks like some- 
thing for one yoke of oxen to do but we can plow in March 
and from one to two acres per day. There is a good market 
for everything that is raised here. 

“Albion is in [within] 114 miles; about as large as Brandon. 
It has grown up in 12 years from the first log house, there are 
two flourishing mills that turn off 700 barrels per day and one 
custom mill, two saw mills, 12 stores, 10 doctors, 14 preachers, 
lawyers and all kinds of mechanics without numbers except 
stone cutters, a seminary with 140 students—It is a fine grow- 
ing place situated on the Kalamazoo river, this river is about 
six rods wide and as rapid as the Hubberton river, this stream 
and Grand river, Huron and some others emty into lake Mich. 
which emty into lake Huron, St. Clair and lake Erie so you see 
that this place is hundreds of feet higher than Buffalow. B is 
known to be about 200 feet higher that Whitehall by the locks 
So you see we are on higher ground than the highest mountains 
in Vt. instead of being the low sunken hole that I used to think 
it was, it is healthy here and has been since we came here as 
in Vt. 

“What it may be doth not yet apear, but the fever and ague 
gets along in August and Sept. The people say not half as 
much nor as hard as it used to be. Mr. Stephens says it does 
not compare with such as he used to have in Hubberton, there 
can be no reasons given why this state will not be as healthy as 
any other in the union when the roots have decayed which 
creates a miasma as it used to in Vt. 

‘This section is on the Oak Openings. It is first rate land 
and easy to till & I like it much. I have not been homesick 
one minute but I have been lonesome, for everyone I saw had a 
face new to me, but I begin to get acquainted and it seems more 
like home, but there is one bad thing here, fencing timber will 
be very scarce in a short time but the people do not borrow any 
trouble about that for they never had a good fence neither do 
they expect to have one. 
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“Land on this road [the present Territorial road, a mile 
north of Albion,] is worth from 20-30 Dollars per acre, people 
think a great deal of improvements in this place & being so 
near the village adds to the value of these farms, but in going 
north 250 rods of the farm that I am on there is 200 acres of 
just as good land for 11,00 hundred Dollars and wood enough 
on it to pay for it, this can be bought on time of ten years, as 
for land there is enough in any direction at any price. 

“Ripley and I are going to Eaton Rapids in the month of 
Feb. to make shugar. We shall tap about 700 trees. We shall 
have a yoke of oxen to draw the sap. I would tell you how 
much money we shall get as bounty on woolves if I knew how 
many we shall ketch. I trust you will excuse me on that. 

“T must close, goodby. 

“J. Horton.” 


Mrs. Horton’s letter reads in part: 


“Esteeming it a great privilege to converse with absent 
friends by pen and paper I improve this opportunity with 
pleasure. I will tell you first, if you will read this with one- 
half the interest that I read a line from you, I shall be doubly 
paid for writing. 

“Hannah, I recollect telling you that when I was once settled 
in Mich. and alone, then I should realize where I was, as I 
could not then in the bustle of getting ready. I told the truth. 
We are all well and very happy and do not regret coming to 
Mich. * * * Sometimes before I am aware of it tears steal down 
my cheeks. Stop, stop! Do not say she is homesick for she is 
not. I am pleasantly situated, enough to eat and everything 
comfortable around me, yet there is a serious melancholy ac- 
companying the thoughts of my Green Mountain home and the 
friends of my childhood. 

“T like this country better than I anticipated. I never saw 
a land so beautiful before. I think it can be cultivated with 
much less labor than land in Vermont. Yet I think a man very 
unwise who has a good farm there to sell and go into a new 
country and a man who has no farm nor home is still more un- 
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wise that he does not go where lands are cheap, good, and pro- 
vision cheap and plenty. It will require some decision of char- 
acter for a poor man with a family to start for a new country 
but when once started the job is half performed. I think we 
were never so pleasantly situated as at present and I never 
have been so happy since I was married as I am now. 

“It seems our fortune has turned—everything we undertake 
prospers with us. We have got a first rate cow, 27 hens, 2 hogs 
alive and one just put in the barrel. Corn, wheat, buckwheat 
a plenty and good wood at the door. 

“The society here is good. We live 114 miles from church on 
the main road between Detroit and Lake Mich. There is a 
great deal of travel on this road. Our privileges here are far 
superior to those we enjoyed in Vt. Now if I could collect 20 
families in Vt. with my old physician to come to Mich. I should 
be just as happy as one could ask. * * * * *.” 

The Albion library is seeking additional material on the 
Horton family to add to its collection of Albion historical 
material, according to Mrs. Mark Trask, co-librarian. 


From the Milford Times, April 9, 1941: 


Farmers’ Clubs were numerous in the agricultural communi- 
ties back in the nineties and one of the few to survive to a 
fiftieth anniversary is the Wixom Farmers’ Club, that event 
being pleasantly observed with afternoon and evening pro- 
grams on Wednesday at the Wixom community hall. Supper 
on the cooperative plan between sessions gave an opportunity 
for the social hour. The stage contained an interesting ex- 
hibit of quilts, family relics, photographs and souvenirs. 

The program was opened by Pres. David Bennett of Milford, 
and singing of “God Bless America,” led by Larue Bogart. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. C. Whaley, letters of congratulation 
and regret were read by Jas. Clapp, from State Senator Mc- 
Callum, Congressman Dondero, with a telegram from a former 
club president, A. N. Kimmis, now living in California. B. A. 
Holden in an informal welcome alluded to the fact that four 
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members of the Wixom Club were among the presidents of the 
state association—N. A. Clapp, A. N. Kimmis, David Gage and 
himself. He looked back on the work and attitudes of these 
clubs as a patriotic service in solving the problems of their 
time, notwithstanding the possibility that some of them may 
need to be done over again. Geo. Henning of the Salem Club 
and president of the state association in responding, alluded 
to the fact that the farmers’ clubs had a place in communities 
_ that no other group could fill and they had by no means out- 
lived their usefulness. Mrs. Ralph Walker of Howell, secretary 
of the state association, spoke briefly. 

With the speakers who followed a reminiscent tone came into 
the program. Mrs. Bert Wermuth, household editor of the 
Michigan Farmer, recalled a meeting of the Highland and 
Hartland Farmers’ Club at the L. R. Hyde home in her child- 
hood. Mr. Wermuth, editor of the Farmer, had with him a 
bound volume of the files of the Farmer from which he read 
some most interesting extracts of Club reports of that period, 
including one of the H & H Club at the J. B. Holdridge home 
with 160 in attendance. The original incentive of the club 
was to make the farm influence felt in legislation but in striving 
for that objective much more than that were by-products of the 
effort. Mrs. Harry Going of Pontiac, a long-ago member of the 
Novi Club, paid a tribute to the men and women of that club, 
who in a quiet but effective way did much for that community. 
Mrs. John Dawson brought interesting memories of meetings 
of the Milford Club, organized in 1894, the questions discussed, 
both on Associational topics and from the “question box,” and 
union meetings held with the H. and H. clubs. This club con- 
tinued until some time in 1916. Mrs. Nettie Childs of Mil- 
ford told a little of the history of the Wixom club organized 
March 16, 1890, with H. H. Johns as president, S. H. Nicholson 
and M. Johnson as vice presidents, Mrs. Will Butterfield and 
James Bishop as secretaries and C. 8S. Skinner as treasurer. | 
Mrs. Marshall of South Lyon brought greetings and C. H. Stur- 
man of Pinconning, and Mrs. Jas. Clapp of Pontiac, spoke 
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briefly as former members. The concluding feature of the 
afternoon program was given by Jas. Clapp and referred to the 
West Novi Debating Club, once outstanding in local history. 
Musical numbers of the afternoon were violin numbers in solo 
and duet by Joseph Zwierniskowski and son Donald of Salem, 
vocal solos by Mrs. Jesse Leverett of New Hudson and Mrs. 
Alice Geyer of Wixom. 

The hall was crowded for the evening session when Judge 
Jas. H. Lynch gave a masterly address pertaining to pioneer 
characters of southwestern Oakland, especially those whom he 
knew and remembered in Commerce township. Impersonations 
in a recitation by Mrs. Chas. Pittenger, reading by Mrs. Clapp, 
showing of three films of pictures were features of the evening 
program. Musical numbers, vocal solos by Rev. Whaley, Mrs. 
Stuart McKee, accordian solo by Miss Bertha Arthur, violin 
and piano accompaniment by Roy Bucknell and Mrs. Don Gib- 
son, trio on mouth organ, guitar and piano by Mr. and Mrs. 
Larue Bogart and Lewis Bogart. 





From the Detroit News, May 22, 1941: 

This is a great day for the Writers’ Program of Michigan’s 
WPA, for it sees the publication of “MICHIGAN: A Guide to 
the Wolverine State,’ sponsored by the State Administrative 
Board and printed by the Oxford University Press. 

The book of 682 pages, exclusive of illustration plates, repre- 
sents a vast amount of labor by writers and editors. Millions 
of words have been written; millions have been eliminated to 
leave a total of around 300,000. The mere work of selection was 
an enormous task. Whole subjects had to be omitted to bring 
the book within the compass of a guide, rather than leave it an 
encyclopedia. Thousands of facts about which paragraphs and 
pages could have been written had to be reduced to a sentence. 
The fashioning of this book may be likened to the production 
of copper, in which a ton of rock is crushed for a pound of 
metal. 
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Paul de Kruif has contributed a foreword in praise of the 
writers of this “improvised, homespun, amateur epic.” “They 
had stubs of pencils and cheap waste paper to make notes upon. 
They had no automobiles, no paid transportation, but in many 
instances — thinly clothed and with belts pulled in — they 
thumbed their way to their rendezvous with their source ma- 
terials... . To the charges that they are boondogglers and 
pencil leaners, this band of writers, chins up, can point to their 
guide book — in the hands of their detractors using the guide 
book — and can say: We, working Americans, have built these 
signboards for you.” 

The final steps in the book’s production were supervised by 
Harold Titus, who disclaims all credit, declaring that every- 
thing was finished before he took hold. Modesty is a virtue, 
even when clothed in prevarication. 


* 


The book contains but two signed articles—one on “The De- 
velopment of Architecture,” by Emil Lorch, professor of archi- 
tecture in the University of Michigan, and the other “Marine 
Lore,” by Ivan H. Walton, associate professor of English in 
the University’s engineering department, who has devoted 
years to a study of Great Lakes history and legends. Mr. 
Walton’s article contains several songs written by Great Lakes 
sailors about their adventures. 

All the other articles—on archaeology, history and govern- 
ment, state development, conservation and recreation, social 
institutions, literature, music, the theater, and other topics— 
are anonymous. Many probably came from several brains. 

Part II describes a score of Michigan cities. Part III sug- 
gests a number of tours, in the course of which other cities, 
towns and villages are described. About 100 well-chosen photo- 
graphs are used, and there are a state map, a tour map, and a 
dozen local maps. 

Leafing through the book, one gathers much interesting in- 
formation. For instance: 
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The Indians knew the Ann Arbor settlement as Kaw-goosh- 
kaw-nick, from the sound made by its first gristmill. Their 
name for Battle Creek was Waupakisco, and when the city was 
incorporated, an attempt was made to secure the adoption of 
the Indian title—but it failed. 

One of Saginaw’s interesting features is the statue of “Little 
Jake” Seligman, who cashed in as a merchant during the lum- 
ber days. He bought the Tower Building, erected his statue, 
then sold the building, but retained his rights in his effigy. 
“When the figure was unveiled, many residents assumed that 
it was the likeness of some Civil War general, a misidentifica- 
tion that infuriated Little Jake.’ When Jake moved to De- 
troit, he asked Saginaw to buy his statue. The city fathers 
thought he ought to give it to the town, but they finally came 
across. 

* 

Would you know why Wayne remains a village instead of 
becoming a city? The guide book explains that if it becomes a 
city, it will lose its Wayne County Library. 

Ever hear of Coldwater’s cow bell suit? You'll find it ex- 
plained. Three Rivers is described as the home of one Chet 
Shafer; did you ever hear of him? This lgendary character 
is discredited with the formation of America’s only nonessen- 
tial organization, the Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers. 
Centerville’s jail was left unlocked because the lock, made by 
the local gunsmith, was too intricate to be mastered. Novi is 
said to have received its name from the sixth tollgate on Grand 
River road—NO. VI; but Mio is not on M 10. Newaygo may 
have been thus named because an Indian woman slid down a 
bluff in a dishpan, shouting “newaygo” in her progress. Har- 
bor Beach was once a center for the manufacture of counterfeit 
money. Port Sanilac was noted for the Bark Shanty Times; 
the storekeeper’s customers wrote their news in his shop, and it 
lay on the counter for all to read. In the winter of 1857-8, Big 
Rapids came near being wiped out by a famine, but the people 
were saved by deer hunters. 
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These are but samples. There are. hundreds more for the 
edification and enjoyment of ths multitude of readers whom 
Michigan’s WPA guidebook will delight. 


Other notable articles in summer issues of Michigan news- 
papers: 

Ann Arbor News—Series of illustrated articles on the Cen- 
tennial of Dexter, Washtenaw County (July 3, 4,5). Articles 
appeared June 13, June 23, July 2, July 4, July 5. The Dexter 
Leader of May 15 carried a picture of the notable Dexter home- 
stead, old landmark which was a center of centennial attrac- 
tion. 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—July 6, under Hastings line, 
“103 year old house tells the old history of Calvin Hill and 
Early Yankee Springs”; July 17, account of the American 
Historical Pageant to be presented at Fort Custer; July 20, 
Mrs. C. H. Cramton, Coldwater, recalls Branch County pioneer 
days; July 20, Barry County broadcast over station WKAR 
by George N. Fuller, Lansing; July 27, historical account of 
early Barry County fairs. 

Bay City Times—July 27, story of the Fisher building built 
in 1880 by S. O. Fisher, “Father of Greater Bay City.” 

Belding Banner News—July 10, “Michigan A Hundred Years 
Ago.” 

Berrien County Record, Buchanan—July 3, series of articles 
“Tales of An Old Town” reaches Chapter 70. A notable series 
attempting “to reproduce a cross section of the American scene, 
as witnessed here through the past century.” 

Blissfield Advance—May 22, picture and description of Bliss- 
field’s famed triple bridges, former old landmark of the village. 

Dearborn Press—June 12, “Tamarack” in “Hello People” 
tells story of Anthony Wagner, Sr., early expert brick burner 
of Dearborn. 


Detroit Free Press—July 11, forecast of the return of the 
Confederate flags from the State Capital to the Southern states, 
an event for September, with ceremonies at Lansing; July 25, 
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illustrated feature story of the celebration of the 240th anni- 
versary of the founding of Detroit by Cadillac; July 26, illus- 
trated article “When Fur Was King,” describes the opening of 
the three-day festival at Mackinac Island beginning July 25, 
re-enacting events of the summer of 1820; August articles in 
the J. L. Hudson series of historical highlights written by Milo 
M. Quaife. 

Detroit News—Daily articles by George W. Stark in his “We 
Old Timers” column on a great variety of subjects; numerous 
articles by W. K. Kelsey in his column “The Commentator” ; 
May 19 and July 3, articles on Detroit Pioneer Museum, de- 
scribing recent accessions of Cass and Custer relics; July 24, 
illustrated article on the 240th anniversary of the founding of 
Detroit by Cadillac; July 18 and 28, illustrated articles on the 
three-day celebration of the Astor fur trade days on Mack- 
inac Island July 25, 26, 27. 

Dowagiac Daily News—June 7, 10, 17, series of articles by 
George R. Fox, “This County of Cass.” 

Escanaba Press—Beginning May 28, “Know Your Penin- 
sula”, excerpts from the Bureau’s 1941 Lure Book; June 8, 
July 20, articles by John P. Norton, “Early Escanaba Days.” 

Flint Journal—June 12, Description and history of nation’s 
second oldest Grange Hall, at Bancroft, in connection with the 
diamond jubilee observance of the national organization; June 
18 and 19, school problems 100 years ago; July 23, Perry town- 
ship centennial celebration. 

Grand Rapids Herald—June 8, illustrated article on the 
history of Hope College, Holland, in connection with its 75th 
anniversary ; June 29, story of the Second Reformed Church, in 
connection with the razing of its first church building in Grand 
Rapids built in 1854; July 13, customs official Ernest A. Rose 
tells of the history of Grand Rapids as a “port”. 

Grand Rapids Press—May 13, article on Indian trail marker, 
century-old crooked elm, about 200 yards from M-21 near 
Lowell; June 19, Calendar of historic landmarks of Grand 
Rapids is planned by Friends of American Art, in connection 
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with an exhibition of landmark prints to be held at the Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery from Sept. 15 through Sept. 29. 

Hastings Banner—June and July, series of articles by 
Schuyler L. Bowen on the history of Yankee Springs, Barry 
County. 

Holland Evening Sentinel—May 17, article on old letters and 
other early records revealing struggles of Holland settlers. 

The Mining Gazette (Houghton)—May 17, account of for- 
mation of Ontonagon Historical Society following recent On. 
tonagon centennial; June 29, description of early automobiles 
and other relics in the Paulson Museum at Osceola on US-41. 

Jackson Citizen Patriot—July 6 and 8, Ed F. Smith writes 
about early Jackson days. 

Kalamazoo Gazette—June 15, Charles A. Weissert writes of 
the pioneer background of the old Chicago Road, now U.S. 112, 
Detroit to Chicago. 

Lansing State Journal—June and July, editorials recom- 
mending to the “hard-headed” the practical value of state his- 
torical work; July 20, account of the Perry township centen- 
nial (Shiawassee County); July 27, “Governor Van Wagoner 
Plays a Role in Mackinac Island Pageant” celebrating the 
Astor fur trade days. 

Marquette Mining Journal 











June 21, excavation reveals re- 
mains of one of the earliest roads built in the Upper Peninsula, 
of white pine planks, about 1850. 

Menominee Herald Leader—June and July notes on Upper 
Peninsula pioneer history in column “Ye Town Crier.” 

Monroe Evening News—“The Observer” in his column for 
May 3 and May 10 tells of new materials discovered for the 
biography of Dr. Edouard Dorsch, who is commemorated by 
the Dorsch Memorial Library at Monroe. In this column for 
June 28 new light is thrown on General Custer’s clash with 
Sitting Bull and his band at Little Big Horn June 25, 1876. 
Article of June 27 describes medical equipment of early Mon- 
roe County doctors, displayed in museum of Monroe County 
Historical Society. 
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Mt. Clemens Daily Monitor—July 9, full page illustrated 
history of Utica; July 16, illustrated pioneer story of Wash- 
ington. 

Muskegon Chronicle—May 14, Arnold Mulder writes of 
Michigan’s Lincoln collection at the William L. Clements Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor; July 11, account of the Hesperia Chapter 
of the Newaygo County Historical Society. 

Owosso Argus Press—May 19, account of the centennial 
celebration of Methodism in Clinton County held at Ovid. 

Trenton Times—May 23, account of the seventh volume of 
xrosse Ile history as written by the 1941 seniors*of the Island 
high school. 

Evening News (Sault Ste. Marie)—May 24, article “Ancient 
Man Had a Big Town On the Site of the Sault,” by Chase 8S. 
Osborn. 

Wyandotte Herald—May 8, “The Story of a Great Indus- 
trialist and Wyandotte’s Greatest Industry” (story of Captain 
J. B. Ford and Michigan Alkali Company). 








